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For the Companion. 


A TANGLED WEB. 


‘“‘What on earth is the matter now, Sammy ?” 
Lilla March said, in her sweet, girlish voice, bend- 
ing over a wretched little object who lay flat on 
the floor with his face downward, in the deserted 
school-room. He held a book tightly clasped in 
one hand, but he was crying so vigorously that it 
did not look as if he was likely to profit by its 
contents. 

“She says—she says—ef I 
can’t do them substractum 
sums by the time recess is 
over, she’ll—she’ll” —— and 
then a fresh burst of tears 
checked further speech. 

“Now, Sammy, Miss Dare 
never does anything very 
hard,” Lilla said. “Sit right 
up, and wipe your eyes and 
your nose, if you’ve got such 
a thing as a handkerchief. 
Here, take mine. Oh, I want 
you to keep it,” with a look 
of disgust as the boy, after 
obeying her, was about to put 
the wet, soiled cambric in her 
hands. ‘*‘Now show me that 
heart-breaking sum.” 

As they sit together there, 
we can see the contrast be- 
tween them. Pretty Lilla 
March, with every detail of 
her dainty cambric dress show- 
ing wealth and care, and Sam- 





loafer, unkempt and ragged, 
and admitted to the parish 
school under strong protest. 
In fact, some of the village 
aristocrats had taken away 
their children from the “‘low, 
vulgar associations,” and there 
was a plan on foot to secure 
for B—— a select private 
school, where such nuisances 
as drunken Wilson’s boy 
could be kept at a distance. 

Meantime, as Miss Dare was an accompiished 
teacher, the B—— aristocracy swallowed its dis- 
gust for the time, and allowed their children to 
attend her classes. Lilla March, with all her im- 
perious ways, was a tender-hearted girl, who could 
never bear to see any one oppressed; and in time 
it came to be understood that Sammy Wilson, 
whom every one snubbed, was her special protégé. 

“Now, Sammy,” Lilla said, “‘before we begin on 
the sums, tell me what you were crying about 
being kept in for. That happens to you every 
other day, and I think you ought to be accustomed 
to it by this time.” 

“But my ma is awful sick, Miss Lilla,” the boy 
answered, “and there aint a soul to help her but 
me. I wanted to stay at home to-day, but she 
wouldn’t let me. Oh, if Miss Dare keeps me in, 
what will she do?” 

“She shan’t keep you in,” Lilla said, decidedly. 
“Take your slate and let me show you the sums. 
But look here! I’m not going to show you anything 
with those dirty hands. Go out to the pump and 
wash them; your face, too, while you’re about it. 
O Sammy! Sammy! how on earth will I ever get 
decent notions in your head ?” 


“Can the leopard change his spots, or the Ethiop | ‘Some folks—not many though—hates to see oth- 


his skin ?” cried the gay voice of Madge Darnell, 
back of them. ‘‘Here we’ve been looking every where 
for you, and behold you with this dirty little beg- 
gar, moaning over his shortcomings. Let him 
alone, Lil, for goodness’ sake, and come out. We 
want you for something particular.” 

“T’ll come when I’ve helped Sammy a little. If 
he doesn’t work his sums, Miss Dare will keep 
him in.” 

“Well, is his time so precious ?” 

‘‘His mother is ill, and he’s needed at home. I’ll 
come in a few minutes, Madge.” 

Madge ran off, singing at the top of her voice,— 

“She was a lady of high degree, 
But a ragged and dirty imp was he.” 

Sammy colored painfully, used as he was to in- 
sult and taunt; but to-day somehow he felt these 
things more acutely than usual. 

*‘You’re awful good to me, Miss Lilla,” the 
poor boy said, when the sums were made out and 


“I can work ’em now like anything. But every- 
body’s so hard on me but you; and they laugh at 
you ‘cause you’re good to me. I know they’ll 
set you agin me after a while; and O Miss Lilla! 
then, then’’—— and he buried his face in his hands 
and burst into tears. 

‘Don't be afraid, Sammy,” Lilla said, kindly. 
‘‘Nothing will ever set me against you, unless you 
get wicked. Don’t mind the others. They really 
don’t mean what they say; but all the same, they 
shan’t treat you in this shameful way. No, they 


shan’t!” her eyes flashing and her little hands | 


clenched. ‘‘I’ll never be friends with a single one | 
who treats you badly. Here’s a piece of lemon 

pie for your lunch. Eat it, and you’ll feel ever so 

much better.” 

Doubtless Sammy did feel better after eating 
the pie. But I think the kindness of his cham- 
pion gave that pie a flavor that no dainty ever had 
before to his taste. He would have knelt at her 
feet and kissed them if he had known that such 
things were ever done; but as it was, in his own 
imperfect fashion, he silently vowed to be her 
slave if she ever needed his services. 

“She’s jest as good as can be to me, ma,” Sam- 
my said to his mother that evening. “She’s Dr. 
March’s daughter, you know, and richer than any 
of the other scholars; but she aint ever high- 
headed with me. The meaner the others treat me, 
the more she stands up fur me. She’ll stop from 
play any day to show me my lessons.” The poor, 
sick mother looked at her ugly, unkempt boy, 
and her woman’s heart at once understood the 
cause of Lilla’s kindness. 

“T reckon it’s because they all treat you so 
mean, Sammy,” she said, with a heavy sigh. 


ers trodden down, and stands up fur’em; but, my 
poor boy, you won’t find one in a thousand that'll 
‘doit. Ef you’re down, they’ll all give you a kick.” 

“Yes, they’d all like to do it at school,”” Sammy 
said, “‘ef it wasn’t fur her. They call me all kinds 
of names, and toss their heads and turn up 
their noses when I’m a-standin’ alongside of ’em 
in the classes. Teacher, too, aint so overly fond 
of me. She’s cross as two sticks, and lays lots of 
things on me that the others do.” 

Mrs. Wilson sank back on her pillow with a 
groan. 

“Ah, Sammy,” she said, faintly, “it’s a hard 
world for poor folks, anyhow, and when there’s 
drinkin’ and sottin’ besides, folks say it’s a crime 
to notice even the children of those homes. I 
can’t understand it, nohow. It’s a riddle no ig- 
norant woman like me can understand, but before 
long I reckon I’ll be wiser.” 

In avery few days poor Mrs. Wilson had en- 





are solved. With a little wisp of black crape tied | 
around his ragged hat in token of mourning, Sam- 
my returned to school. 

But worse and worse became the boy’s home. 
His father drank hard, and grew more violent 
and reckless in his ways. He brought strange 
men to the house at night, and they caroused 
sometimes until morning. The poor boy lying in 
his bed, disgusted and frightened at the vile lan- 
guage he heard, thought to himself, bitterly, how 
vain would be his weak efforts to rise unaided 









and of course the little gal don’t count. Ef we’re 
goin’ to-night, time to be up and doin’. You meet 
me at the forks of the road in about an hour. 
March’s farm isn’t more’n a mile from town, and 
we kin skulk around the place until we think 
they’re sound asleep.” 

Sammy listening to this felt as if he was under 
the influence of a terrible nightmare. He heard 
the men tramping out, and springing from his bed, 
ran to his father. 

‘Don’t do that, pappy,” he cried; ‘‘don’t burn 

Dr. March’s barn.” The man 
seized and struck him violent- 
ly. : 

‘Were you listenin’, you 
little hound?” he shouted. 
“T’ve the greatest mind to 
serush you. Speak up! ‘Wot 
do you mean ?” 

“Don’t burn Dr. Marsh’s 
barn,” sobbed Sammy, trem- 
bling with fear, but resolute 
to do all he could to prevent 
this crime. ‘‘Miss Lilla’s been 
so good to me at school. She’s 
the very best friend I ever 
had, and she holps me all 
she kin. Don’t harm ’em, 
pappy; oh, please don’t!” 

Jack Wilson was half- 
drunk, or he would probably 
not have dealt his son such a 
heavy blow. Sammy stag- 
gered back, but bruised, and 
almost breathless, still re- 
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“Tl harm you, and harm 
you bad, too, you skulkin’ 
spy,” cried his father, trying 
to lash himself up intoa fury, 
for in spite of his condition, 
the bruised forehead and im- 
ploring eyes of his son had 
some effect upon him. He 
took another drink or two, 
and then unreasoning rage 
took possession of him. 

“You’ve heard more than 


from this slough, to the higher and better life he | is good for you or me, my young man,” he cried; 


craved so ardently. 
Yes, poor and little and ignorant as he was, this | 
child of the gutter had dreams of a life into which 

oaths, and drinking, and hard language could not 

enter; dreams of a day when becoming his own 

master, he would turn his back forever on a place 

where shame was his portion, and where people 

were so cruel and hard as to visit his father’s sins 

upon him. About this time there were numerous 

incendiaries in and about the village. Barns and 
outhouses were fired, and in the midst of the con- 
fusion dwelling-houses would be entered and 
robbed. 

There was no sure clue to the robbers, but they 
were supposed to be the colored people belong- 
ing to the neighboring plantations. But Sam- 
my had strong suspicions of whom the thieves 
really were. His father’s five boon companions, 
when half drunk, let out more than they intended, 
not dreaming that they were overheard. 

One night when the gang were so noisy that 
sleep was impossible, Sammy, lying in his bed in 
the closet, heard one of them say,— 

“Dr. March has got two thousand dollars in his 
house, terday. He's goin’ to buy the Broadland 
farm, to-morrow, and that’s why he drawed that 
money from bank. [ found out all about it from 
his confidential nigger, Jim. Made him tight, 
you know, and he let it all out.” 

“Time to strike thar’ to-night, I reckon,” said 
another. “Better fire the barn furst, I s’pose. 
What do you think about it, Ned Lyons ?” 

Ned Lyons, who seemed the leader, was a big, 
burly ruffian, with a cross, ill-natured face. 

“Maybe the women and children will stay in the 
house as they did at Gus Little’s, cuss em!” he 
growled. “Then we’ll jest have the fire for our 
pains. I never seed sich a lot of contrary women 
folks as there is ‘round here. ’Stead of runnin’ 
out, and takin’ a look at the fire, as is nat’rel to 
women, thar’ they sot, watchin’ their old pots and 
pans.” 

“Thar’s only Mrs. March and a little gal in the 
house,” Wilson spoke up. ‘The doctor’ll be at 
the fire, sure, and she’s sick in bed. The servants 








his slow mind began to comprehend the process. 


tered into the world where all these hard problems 


live half a mile from the house, so they’re safe, 





| ‘them what listened to us is bound to be one of 


us, or he don’t live to tell any tales, I promise 
| you. We're goin’ to burn that barn in two hours, 
and you’re goin’ along with us, sure as shootin’. 
Get your clothes on,” he continued roughly, ‘‘and 
| come along.” 
| Sammy obeyed, trembling. Of course, he 
Paws his father only meant to scare him by 
way of punishment. Why, even he could never 
seriously intend making him share in that crime. 
But he was soon disabused of that idea. At the 
forks of the road the five men, blackened to look 
like negroes, joined them. The moon was bright, 
and he could see them distinctly. 

“T’ve brought along a new recruit, boys,” 
drawled Jack Wilson. “My Sammy wos listenin 
to us, this evenin’, and we’ll make him light the 
fire, ternight. Then he’ll be as deep in the mire 
as any of u3, and he won’t dare tell on hisself.”’ 

“Perhaps you're right.” one of the men said, 
sullenly, “tut I don’t count on young uns nehow. 

Maybe he’ll turn informer, and save hisself.” 
“Answer for yourself, Bill Hawkins,” Wilson 
| said, angrily, “‘and I'll answer for me and mine. 
| Look here, one of you fellows will have to black 
me up, fur I got so mad with this boy of mine, I 
| clean forgot it. We can’t stir, nohow, till the 
moon goes down.” 

While they were waiting, Sammy tried to extri- 
cate himself from his father’s grasp, but he held 
him as in a vise of iron. When the party started, 
he was dragged along. Not a word was ex- 
changed as the men moved forward, but when the 
barn was reached, at a sign from the leader, two 
of them went forward to reconnoitre. 

*Tt’s all right,” they whispered as they returned ; 
“thar aint even a cur-dog anywhar about.” 

“Very well; we'll fire the straw outside the 
pens, and you, Jack, take the inside.” Wilson 
dragred Sammy in the barr, and by the aid of a 
dark lantern, heaped a monstrous pile of shucks 
and straw. He lighted a match and silently 
handed it to the boy. In an agony he threw the 
match out of the open door. Another was lighted 
and handed to him. 

“Light it, or I'll choke you to death !” hissed his 
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father in his ears. He involuntarily obeyed, but 
as the flame mounted up, he threw himself upon 
it, scattering the straw right and left, and crying, 
“Fire! fire! fire!” at th® top of his voice. He 
heard the steps of the men behind him, a blow fell 
on his head, and poor Sammy remembered no 
more. 

When he came to himself, the cold wind was 
blowing on his face, and he was lying on the 
ground with Dr. March bending over him and 
several persons around. 

“Feel better, Sam?” asked the doctor, kindly. 

“Is the barn burnt up?” he asked, feebly. 

‘No, my boy, thanks to you, I suppose. I was 
returning late from a patient, when I heard the 
cry of fire. I found you lying senseless on the 
barn-floor, and fire all around you. How did you 
get hurt? and, by the way, how came you in my 
barn at that hour ?” 

Sammy lay for a moment striving to collect his 
thoughts. But his head ached so violently, and 
he felt so weak and sick, that it was some time 
before he remembered all that had occurred. 

“Please, sir, don’t ask me anything,” he said, 
faintly. “I did cry fire, and I did try my best to 
save your property. I can’t tell you anything 
more, and I wouldn’t have done you nor Miss 
Lilla any harm for anything, sir.” 

The quick eye of Dr. March noticed the evasion, 
and the truth, or something ‘ike it, dawned upon 
his mind. 

“I know you have been hurt in defending my 
property, Sam,” he said. ‘Some ruffian has hurt 
you, but I will ask no questions now. Do you 
wish me to send you home ?” 

“Oh no! oh no!” he cricd. “Not there, for 
God’s sake! Pappy will kill me!” 

Dr. March knew the truth now. 

“Of course you shall not go home,” he said, 
kindly. ‘You shall be carried to my house, and 
I and Lilla will nurse you. You’re a great favor- 
ite of hers, you know, and you're going to be a 
prime favorite of mine, you little hero.” 

Had the poor boy been conscious, would it not 
have been heaven to him! He was placed in a 
nice bed, and as in a dream he saw Lilla’s sweet, 
pitying face bent over him. But he did not see 
anything long. His wounds were mortal, not only 
the injury he received from the blow, but he was 
severely burned on the body also. He fell into a 
stupor ina few hours from his removal. “He'll 
never rouse from it till he wakens in Eternity,” 
the doctor said, but he was mistaken. Towards 
noon the following day Sammy opened his eyes 
and looked around. ‘They rested on Lilla, who 
was standing near, poorh eyes nang « w er tears. 
Ho tried +9 emile, brt hic mind eres 
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and I ‘think a heap ot you,—more’n anybody in 
the world. I'll send you some purty things when 
I gets to the country where I’m goin’. It’s sich a 
quick train I won't be no time gettin’ thar, I 
reckon.” 

No, not long getting there! A very short time, 
indeed, before the little pain-racked passenger 
landed on the other side of the turbulent river. 
What did he send Lilla from there? A tender, 
helpful pity for all God’s creatures, however mean 
and downtrodden they might be. Remembering 
him, her girlhood and womanhood were rich with 
kindly, unselfish deeds. 

Jack Wilson had some feeling, and rage at the 
ruffian who had struck the murderous blow prob- 
ably had something to do with his free confession 
of his intended crime and that of his accomplices. 
But it also showed the dead boy in his true light. 
A little hero who triumphed over all evil sur- 
roundings and teaching. A pure, good heart 
which made its way through the tangled web of 
misery and sin, to the clear, strong light of truth 
and love. 
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A SONG-WRITER. 


The Morning Star contains a pleasing picture 
of the life of Frances Ridley Havergal, with whose 
religious songs all are familiar. She was born in 
1836, and died at Swansea, Wales, in 1879. The 
writer says : 

“Miss Havergal inherited the rare qualifications 
which distinguished her above so many of her sis- 
ters, from her father, Canon Havergal, the author 
of ‘Havergal’s Psalmody.’ Nurtured in an at- 
mosphere of gacred song and Christian devotion, 
she early learned to sing out her daily thoughts, 
arranging them in rhymes and setting them to 
musical notes. She possessed a voice of much 
sweetness and power, and while attending the 
meetings of the Philharmonic Society at Kidder- 
minster, she soon became a valued solo-singer. 

“Her musical memory, also, was wonderful, 
and she could play through Handel, much of Bee- 
thoven and Mendelssohn, without any notes. 
This precious gift, however, was not accepted by 
her as an accomplishment, but we find her very 
early cultivating and using it for Christian ser- 
vice. ‘Literal “singing for Jesus” is to me, some- 
how, the most personal and direct commission I 
hold from my beloved Master,’ she writes. The 
lines from one of her best-known hymns : 

‘Take my voice, and let me Sing, 

Always, only for my King, 
were written out of her own experience, and though 
often importuned to use her voice in drawing-rooms 
and private assemblies, she never responded with 
anything but sacred melodies, selected either from 





her own, or other Christian hymns, and from the 
grand old oratorios. 

“The pen as well as the voice of Miss Haver- 
gal was consecrated to her beloved Master’s use. 
In the list of her works, of which there are four- 
teen volumes including the ‘Memorials,’ there is 
not one among the devotional, poetical, or books 
for children, which does not set forth, exclusively, 
Christian devotion. Although her prose or devo- 
tional works should have a place in every Chris- 
tian library, yet it is by her sweet hymns that this 
singer is best known. 

“Of these songs she writes, ‘I can never set my- 
self to write verse. I believe my King suggests a 
thought and whispers me a musical line or two, 
and then I look up and thank Him delightedly, 
and go on with it. That is how the hymns and 
poems come.’ ‘It does seem wonderful that God 
should so use and bless my hymns; and yet it 
really seems as if the seal of His own blessing were 
set upon them, for so many testimonies have 
reached me. Writing is praying with me, for I 
never seem to write even a verse by myself.’ 

“All her best, and so best-known, hymns, like 
every irue poem, had a peculiar history. In her 
own sweet way she explains this characteristic of 
all successful writing, ‘If I am to write to any 
good, a great deal of living must go to a very lit- 
tle writing, and this is why I have always been 
held back from writing a tithe of what I wanted 
to write; and I see the wisdom of it.’” 
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For the Companion. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


Not by the Sword is greatness won 
That, like a star, shines through all Time; 
Not by the Painter’s peerles 
The Sculptor’s skill, the Poet’ “ ‘yhyme; 
No! but from deeds of modest worth, 
Such deeds as Angels might applaud, 
Free from all taint of selfish leaven 
Which strives for gain, or seeks reward! 
ELLIOTT PRESTON, 
—_—_————_<or—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


JOB’S THANKSGIVING. 

Did I have a nice time Thanksgiving? No, I 
had a dreadful day. Sure as my name’s Job 
Springer, if I thought I’d have another such day 
in the year, I would want to run away to sea, and 
go to the Cannibal Islands; but there was some 
good that came out of it after all. 

It all happened because ma planned to have a 
family dinner on Thanksgiving. Sheinvited Uncle 
Mark Prior, Aunt Amanda Jenkins and Cousin 
Melinda White. She’d have had all of our second 
cousins, yer our heared wasn *t big enough to hold 
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When they get together, I’m just like a plucked 
fowl before they’ve done with me. We didn’t use 
to celebrate Thanksgiving in th®South, but when 
ma came North to live among her relations, we 
began to do as Romans do, and have three holi- 
days instead of two. 

I’ve sometimes asked myself why can’t moth- 
ers think of the comfort of their children on holi- 
days, and not have a crowd of people, and poke 
us young folks into holes and corners to keep us 
out of the way. It seems to me we have a hard 
time enough goin’ to school all the year, and eat- 
in’ cold vittles every day of the week but Satur- 
days and Sundays. 

But I wasn’t stuck in a corner last Thanksgiv- 
ing. No. I was expected to have twenty dozen 
hands and feet, and use ’em all at once. But all 
that appeared to me like a kind of punishment 
happened on ma, for not bein’ satisfied with her 
own children for a family dinner; but they say 
my opinions on such matters are not worth much, 
because I’m a boy. 

Our old colored cook Nancy, she comes to ma 
Thanksgiving eve a-groanin’ and a-snivellin’. 

“Miss Jane, ma’am,”’ she says, ‘‘l’ve got sich a 
misery in my insides that I’m all tored to pieces. 
I’se bound to go down to Sister Salome’s and stay 
dar till arter the 25th. I can’t cook dinner for 
you.” 

Ma had seen better days; she had never had 
any care, and she was just clean distracted, and 
raised up her hands and cried out,— 

‘Nance! Nance! you’re surely not goin’ to 
leave me in the lurch, with all those people on 
my hands to-morrow! You know I couldn’t cook 
a dinner to save my life. What do you mean ?”’ 

I knew what she meant well enough; for you 
see I had watched the old woman peggin’ away at 
the brandy bottle when she mixed the mince pies 
that afternoon, and she was as intoxicated as 
Julius Cesar. Ido not know that Julius Cesar 
was ever in that condition, though; but he’s han- 
dy to have when you want to end a comparison. 

“Leab you in de lurch!” Nance said, waggin’ 
her head. ‘Long as I hab libed wid de quality, I 
aint nebber been ’sulted ’fore. I doesn’t lurch no- 
body. I don’t care dat,” snappin’ her fingers, 
“for folks wot you brings to dinner to eat up de 
vittles from your lawful cook. Let Job cook din- 
ner fur ’em. I’se got a misery, and I’m gwine 
away.” 

“O Nance!” ma cried; “I’ll get you some gin- 
ger and peppermint. Maybe that will relieve you, 
and you needn’t go.” 

She looked insulted. 

“You kin keep your ginger and pep’mint, 
ma’am, fur dem wot can’t doctor deyselves. I 








tank you, ma'am,” and she tried to make a scorn- 








ful curtsey, and would have tumbled flat if I 
hadn't caught her. 

“Lemme go, you owdacious limb!” she hol- 
lered. ‘You wants to keep me here ’gainst my 
will. You've ’sulted me, all ob you, and I’ll neb- 
ber come back ef you axes me on your bended 
knees.” ° 

She staggered off, and ma sat down ona chair 
and looked as scared as could be. 

“The woman has gone crazy!” she says. 

That very night my troubles began. I had to 
kill the big turkey and pick it, apd hunt about for 
another cook, and run errands to the grocer’s, till 
my feet were ready to drop off. Then I had to 
wash currants and stone raisins and shred suet 
for the plum puddin’. 

Next mornin’ ma she says, “Job, ran down to 
Mr. Cushman’s. He’s sent me word two servants 
have come to him who want places. Now be sure 
to choose the one who knows how to cook.” 

When I got to Mr. Cushman’s, the two women 
were there. One was a white, elderly Scotch 
woman, with a sour face. I could see as plain as 
a pike-staff she wouldn’t be the one to let me run 
in and out of the kitchen, and cook little messes 
on the stove. In fact, she spoke up, “I’m willin’ 
to turn my hand to every kind of work, and I do 
em all well; but I can’t abide children about me. 
Are there children at that house, Mr. Cushman ?” 

I spoke up quick, and said I thought the other 
girl would suit best. She was a jolly-lookin’ girl, 
with her mouth stretched in a broad grin all the 
time. She was just from the South, and we are a 
Southern family. I never thought to ask her if 
she could cook till we started for home. f 

““Me cook!” she says, laughin’. ‘I kin cook 
fust-rate. I kin bile pork and make corn-dodgers 
and konsconson, and oh, you oughter taste my big 
hominy !” 

‘those wasn’t exactly the things we had for din- 
ner, but I’d like to know how was I to understand 
that there’s a different way for cookin’ everything. 
When we got home, ma just asked if she could 
cook, and then told her the turkey was on the 
dresser, and she was to stuff it and put it to bake; 
and the plum puddin’ was in the big yaller bowl, 
and she was to put it on to boil. 

“Since the cook has come, Job,” ma says, “I’m 
goin’ with your Cousin Melindy to pay some calls. 
We won’t be home till just before dinner, dnd we’ll 
bring the rest of the company with us. Set the 
table for me, like a good boy, so everything will 
be ready, and keep Jim and Bess out of the par- 
lor.” 

I knew pretty well how to set the table, for the 
china and silver was all on the sideboard, and if 
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sue called nerseii, was gettin’ on. She was a-set- 
tin’ on a chair lookin’ at the turkey and grinnin’. 
“She says I is to stuff it,” she cried. ‘Wot is 
I to stuff it wid ?” 

“Nance used to stuff with bread-crumbs, or rice 
sometimes,” I said, beginnin’ to feel uneasy in my 
mind. 

“I likes rice best,” she says, decisively. ‘I 
reckon your ma puts dis bowl rice down here fur 
de stuffin’.” 

“Aint it got to be cooked ?” I asked, seein’ her 
stuffin’ in the raw rice. I didn’t know myself 
whether it ought to be or not. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” she laughed, “don’t you know, 
boy, it'll cook wid de turkey? You don’t put 
cooked tings inraw uns. Don’t you hab no or- 
gin-fellars round here ?” 

“Lots,” I answered, surprised at the question. 
‘‘They’re round here two or three times every day.” 

“Aint I glad!” she cried. ‘You outer see me 
dance by de orgin-music. I loves it better’n 
eatin’. I comed from de country, and when I 
hears de orgin, I draps ebryting, and goes to 
dancin’.” 

While she was talkin’, she shoved the turkey in 
the stove. Now I didn’t know nothin’ about 
cookin’, but it seemed to me ‘‘Nance”’ didn’t put 
turkeys to bake dry so, but it wasn't my busi- 
ness to meddle with the cook. Ma came runnin’ 
in about two o’clock. 

“Is the turkey baked ?” she says. 

“‘Yes’m; it’s done browned beautiful,” Rosalie 
answered. 

She was stooping to look in the stove when 
somebody called her. 

“Let’s have dinner over immediately,” she says, 
in a hurry. “Job, help the cook to bring in the 
dinner, and to wait at the table, that’s a good boy. 
Mind, the turkey isn’t to come in till we’ve eaten 
the soup and a slice of ham.” 

The soup had been made the day before by 
Nance, and all that girl had to do was to warm it 
up. When she poured it out, though, into the 
soup-tureen, she let it run over the sides and never 
wiped it. First thing I knew, it was drippin’ all 
over my hands, and on the clean white table-cloth. 
Uncle Mark he says, lookin’ disgusted,— 

“Is it the carelessness of your cook, or Job’s, 
that’s to blame for this mess, Jane ?”’ 

“Job brought me a new girl,” ma said, getting 
red. ‘I’m afraid she’s inexperienced ” 

“To trust to that boy to choose a cook!” uncle 
went on, glaring at me and eating his soup. “If 
that don’t beat anything I ever heard of! You 
must not be so careless, Jane, as to place any con- 
fidence in such a feather-headed youngster as 
Master Job. Why, he hasn't learned the rule of 
three yet. A little more soup, if you please.” 

Ma was beginnin’ to look nervous, and then I 





began to think that Rosalie wasn’t the cook I 
ought to have brought home. 

Just then I heard an organ strike up, as it 
seemed in the back yard. Ma she signs to me to 
bring the turkey, and when I goes to the kitchen 
what do I see but an organ-fellow sittin’ on the 
steps and grindin’ away, and Rosalie jumpin’ up 
and down, and cuttin’ up all kinds of capers ! 

“Get out of this yard!” I cried to the feller, and 
off he started at a run. “Now, stop your fool- 
ways, and dish up that turkey!’’ I says to the 
girl. She just laughed, and pulled the turkey out 
of the stove by her hands, and slapped it on the 
dish. What a sight it was! It was as dry as a 
chip and burned to a crisp. She hadn’t fastened 
down its legs, and they were spraddlin’ out every 
way. I set the dish down. 

“You carry that turkey in,” I says; “it won’t 
be me that will do it.” And then I marched from 
the kitchen, and peeped through the dining-room 
door, for I was scared for once in my life. They 
were waiting impatiently at the table for the tur- 
key, and it seemed to me Rosalie never would 
come. At last I heard her stampin’ along and 
talkin’ loud to herself, and then she walks into the 
dinin’-room, with nothin’ in her hand. 

‘“Pleas’m,” she says to ma, as if it was a joke, 
“I puts de turkey on de steps, and runned back 
to wash my hands, and when I comed back, it 
was clean gone. I clar to gracious it is! I done 
looked ebrywhar fur it, and I reckon de orgin-man 
tuck it. It aint on dese here premisy.” 

I just heard Uncle Mark stormin’, and ma or- 
derin’ her off the place, and then I quietly went 
up stairs. I knew I would suffer among ’em for 
that dinner, though you can see I wasn’t to blame. 
I stayed up in the garret until near night, and 
when I heard the carriages drive away, I came 
down. Ma had been cryin’ her eyes out, and she 
says to me,— 

“OQ Job, what did you mean by runnin’ off? 
They all blamed you for bringin’ that dreadful 
creature here’; and I ought to punish you, I know, 
but I feel so weak and miserable.” 

“I’m weak, too,” Isays. “I aint had a mouth- 
ful of dinner, and I’m fit to faint.” 

‘“‘There’s ham and bread,” she says; ‘you don’t 
deserve anything more.” 

A slice of ham was all my holiday dinner, and 
if that wasn’t hard, I don’t know what is! But 
ma is learning to cook, and she lets me help her, 
and I think that we will have a first-rate Thanks- 
giving dinner, when the year comes round. Ma 
has been a great deal pleasanter since she began 
to look out for her own affairs, and I have been 
ever so retapast more comfortable, and we are both 
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to improve my orthorfry. Do any of you know 
what that is? I am almost afraid to look into the 
dictionary to see. I don’t think it is anything 
about cookin’. But I'm going to find out, and 
follow her advice. 
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SEA-HORSES. 


There are two denizens of the water which bear 
the name of ‘‘sea-horses.” One of them is the 
little hippocampus, a bony pipe fish, six or seven 
inches long, the head of which is very like that of 
a miniature steed. The other is the walrus of the 
Northern seas, which sometimes measures twenty 
feet in length, and is armed with huge canine 
teeth, which furnish a considerable portion of our 
commercial ivory. 

The hunting of the latter is exciting sport. 
“There are,” says an English writer, “few things 
more interesting than the encounter between a 
walrus and an Eskimo. 

‘When a walrus reaches an ice-floe, he usually 
stops at the edge until his companion behind butts 
him up on to the ice and takes his place. Hence 
the occupation of a floe by walrus is a very slow 
and clumsy manceuvre, particularly when the 
herd is a large one—a large one numbering say 
seven thousand. In a case like this, the walrus in 
some way has to be cut off from his companions. 
But often the horses, as the walruses are also 
called, are met with in detached families, and the 
peculiar song—half a cow's moo, half a mastiff’s 
bay—directs the Eskimo to his prey. 

‘The chase is a long one; once the sea-horse is 
sighted, the advance can be made only while he is 
under water. Each time he comes up to breathe 
his pursuer stoops down to hide. At last the 
hunter gets near enough to strike him as he rises 
at the side of the floe. The phlegmatic harpooner 
then becomes excited. His coil of walrus hide, a 
well-trimmed line of many fathoms length, lies at 
his feet. He ties one end to an iron barb, and 
this he fastens loosely by a socket to a shaft of 
horn; the other end is already loose. He grasps 
the harpoon; the water eddies and whirls; puff- 
ing and panting, up comes the unwieldy sea- 
horse. The Eskimo rises slowly, his right arm 
thrown back, his left hanging close to his side. 
The walrus looks about him and throws the water 
off his crest; the Eskimo launches the fatal 
weapon, and it sinks deep into the animal’ 8 side. 

“Down goes the wounded awak, but the Eski- 
mo is already speeding with winged feet from the 
scene of combat, letting his coil run out freely, 
but clutching the final loop with a desperate grip. 
As he runs, he seizes a small stick of bone rough- 
ly pointed with iron, and by a swift, strong move- 
ment thrusts it into the ice, twists the line around 











it, and prepares for a struggle. 
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“The wounded walrus plunges desperately, and 
churns the ice-pool into foam. Meantime the line 
is hauled tight at one moment, and loosened the 
next, for the hunter has kept his station. But the 
ice crashes, and a couple of walruses rear up 
through it not many yards from where he stands. 
One of them, a male, is excited, angry, partly 
alarmed; the other, a female, looks calm, but 
bent on revenge. 

“Down, after a rapid survey of the field, they 
go again into the ocean depths; and immediately 
the harpooner has chosen his position, carrying 
with him his coil and fixing it anew. Scarcely is 
the manceuvre accomplished before the pair have 
once more risen, breaking up an area of ten feet 
in diameter about the very spot he had left. They 
sink for a second time, and a second time he 
changes his place. And thus continues the battle 
until the exhausted beast receives a second wound, 
and is finally secured.” 
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CAUGHT. 


Far away to the North, where the cold winds from 
the jokuls sweep down the narrow valley pierced by 
the deep-indenting Skaptarfjord, lies the little byre of 
Anselhm Thorlsson. 

To come upon it suddenly one might think, from the | 
numerous low roofs and gables, that he had chanced 
upon quite a settlement in this remote corner of the 
earth; but on a nearer inspection he would find that 
each room and out-house had a roof of its own, sod- 
covered and grass-grown, with a little window or open- 
ing cut in its top to let in the light, or let out what 
smoke can find its way up through from the peat fire 
built in the centre of a rick of lava stones below. 

The walls of these hovels are not above a yard in 
height, and built of consecutive layers of turf and 
lava blocks, making the byre very comfortable. To 
give it additional warmth, the rooms are approached 
through a long, low passage, which also serves for the 
family store-room as well, and numerous pegs are 
stuck in the crevices between the stones, upon which 
are hung sheep-skin coats, bunches of wool yarn, bags 
of feathers, bundles of stock-fish and cured sheep- 
skins. 

The little byre is quite densely populous, for there 
is Anselhm himself,—when he is at home,—his wife 
Freydr, Odulf, a tawny-haired lad of fifteen, and the 
oldest son, Grissel, the oldest daughter, while the pas- 
sageway and doorways almost swarm with tow-headed, 
blue-eyed little leelanders. 

Not far from the family mansion is the cow-barn, 
built after the same substantial style as the byre, only 
more rudely if possible, and near it the “hey-huus” 
(hay-house), where the coarse, brambly hay, cut from 
the ‘‘padda”’ about the dwelling and gleaned from the 
hillsides, is stored for winter use—a scanty hoard in- 
deed. 

All these hovels were provided with thick, stout, 
low doors, with bars and props, which had stood the 
siege of may a battle with the strong north wind. 

Though herbage is scarce, three-fourths of all the 
Icelaridic people are bonders, or farmers, and keep 
flocks of sheep and small herds of cows; and the prod- 
ucts of their stock add considerably to the comfort of 
these hardy people. 

Many vegetables, and sometimes rye, are grown in 
the southern and western parts of the island, yet here 
in the north the Arctic winds and the frequent passing 
of icebergs and floes lower the temperature to such a 
degree, that nothing can be raised save a few turnips, 
ora little parsley, in the most sheltered corner of the 
“tun,” or principal field. Grass is the main crop, and 
the bonder’s only anxiety is the curing of this precious 
harvest. 

Anselhm Thorlsson himself spent much of the year 
at Isalfjord, on the northwest coast of the island, en- 
gaged in fishing for the basking shark, which is cap- 
tured chiefly for the oil expressed from its liver, though 
the coarse, strong flesh is eaten by the islanders and 
the rough, knobby skin made into ‘shoes; and, too, it 
has lately been discovered that another substance, 
much resembling spermaceti and very valuable, can 
be expr.ssed from the carcass. 

Through the short summer its capture is not at- 
tended with very great peril, as the sea is then calm 
and the weather mild; but in winter, when the fierce 
gales from the Polar Sea lash the waters to foam and 
dash the waves high against the rocky coast, the 
launching forth in boats is a perilous undertaking. 
Yet these hardy people, inured to the dangers of the | 


sea for long periods together, go forth with a reckless 





daring of the elements. 


Armed with lances, they visit the shark-fishery 


grounds along the coasts, where strong hooks, baited | arduous task of ‘*flensing” the carcass of its blubber. 


with fish or mussels, are anchored, and serve for the | 
capture of this sea monster. 

In summer it is often pursued and harpooned from 
boats, as it lies listlessly basking itself upon the sur- 
face of the water, and from which habit it takes its 
name. From its indifference while thus enjoying it- 
self in the warm sun-rays, boats can approach very 
near the creature, and even touch its huge body. But 
as soon as it feels the harpoon, or lance, like the whale, 
it plunges to a great depth, and there is no little diffi- 
culty and danger in taking it. 

In the ice-fjords of Greenland, which swarm with 
sharks, it is caught with far less trouble and dan- 
ger. Offal from fish or the seal is thrown into open- 
ings in the ice, and as the sharks rise to the surface, at- 
tracied by the scent of the bait and the glare of torch- 
lights, the watching fishermen strike sharp hooks into 
their bodies and drag them out upon the ice. Thirty 
thousand sharks are annually captured, making quite 
an important trade; av | at the Isafjord many Iceland- 
ers and Danes are employed in this business, some 


catching the sharks, others stewing great masses of | 


liver in huge kettles, stirring and trying out the oil. A 
reecking odor of half-putrid sharks’ livers and rancid 
oil renders the place unendurable to any nose but an 
Icelander’s, long accustomed to the horrible stench. 

Thus through a great part of the year Anselhm 
‘Thorlsson’s byre was left to the management of young 
Odulf and Mother Thorlsson. Together they made 
the hay, “pulled” the wool from the poor sheep and 
tended the patches of parsley and turnips. 


| would certainly be carried off the shoals and out of the 





It was at the beginning of summer that one stormy 
night the family were suddenly awakened by terrible 
sounds seeming to come up from the fjord. At first 
they thought that not less than a whole family of bears 
had come into the fjord on some one of the many ice- 
bergs passing on their way to the South. They ex- 
pected to be immediately assaulted and their flock and 
herd destroyed, for the bonders are sorely beset at 
times by these hungry monsters of the North. 

Louder and more prolonged grew the sounds, like 
the bellowing of a great herd of bulls. Mother Thorls- 
son huddled the little ones closer around her in great 
fear, while Odulf fastened the door with stout props, 
expecting momentarily to beset upon. But when night 
had passed and the deep bellowings continued without 
seeming to approach, and no savage beast had attacked 
the byre, Odulf ventured forth to investigate. Cau- 
tiously he stole towards that part of the fjord whence 
the sounds proceeded, and rounding a lava cliff which 
shut out the view, peered out into the fjord. 

A huge black body, glistening in the morning sun, 
lay wallowing and tumbling upon a shoal a little way 
out from shore. It was a whale, stranded and left by 
the storm and tide, and now, unable to get off, it gave 
vent to its distress and alarm in deep, thundering roars, 
beating itself futilely against the sharp, jagged rocks 
and lashing its huge flukes in the shoal sea. 

For a moment Odulf gazed in wonder, then ran back 
to tell the good news. 

“En hvalfiske, modhir !” he cried, bursting into the 
byre. ‘En kongr hvalfiske !”” (A king’ whale). 

All fears were now dispelled, and after a time Odulf 
conceived the bold idea of trying out its blubber and 





distant Gja (valley) he was struck wild with terror at 
the sudden appearance of two sea-bears, making their 
way hurriedly up from the fjord, sniffing the air as 
they ran and uttering hoarse growls. They had smelled 
the burning fat, and had come off from some passing 
ice-floe to satiate their terrible hunger. 

Oduif fled to the byre to carry the evil tidings. 

‘“Lki hath sent them to devour us!” cried poor 
Mother Thorlsson, leaving her boiling kettle, in great 
trepidation, by the “tun” wall, and hurrying into the 
byre. 

“Nae! nae, modhir! I will defend thee!” exclaimed 
Odulf, heroically. 

“Thou canst do but little, my son, against such ene- 
mies as these,” she replied, wringing her hands in dis- 
tress. 

Meantime the bears had scented the kettle of blub- 
ber and ran eagerly towards it, scarcely heeding the 
smoke from the burning “fenks” (blubber scraps) be- 
neath it. With one dash of the huge paw the kettle 
was overturned and sent spinning about the “tun,” the 
bears snatching at chunks of half-consumed blubber 
as they fell to the ground. 

Such borrible roars of pain as then arose! The bears 
began running and whirling about, sitting up on their 
haunches and clawing at their mouths, then rolling 
over and over in the “tun;” but never once dropping 
the scorching blubber. The little Icelanders could but 
laugh at their mad antics in spite of their terror. 

The bears then circled about the byre, growling and 
scratching at the passage, climbing to the roof, which 
threatened to burst and precipitate them upon the ter- 
rified family below. It was quite evident that their 
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stowing it away to barter with the captains of some 
Danish vessels which would come to Isafjord during 
the summer. But how to despatch the ter! 
Looking on the huge carcass wallowing and thrashing 
with such tremendous power, Odulf could but think 
the undertaking a perilous one. 

But as the day waned the whale became exhausted ; 
its bellowings grew fainter, and its thrashings ceased 
altogether. The little Norse lad waited for the tide to 
ebb, then with a long sbark-lance he made his way out 
over the shoals. Long he hesitated, then mustering 
courage, made a dash and struck the lance deep into 
the black bulk and darted back to shore again—a wise 
precaution, for, reviving somewhat at the lance-thrust, 
the whale uttered fearful bellows, and began furiously 
threshing its tail and fins and writhing about. 

Again and again the strokes were repeated, till at last 
from exhaustion and loss of blood the colossal creature 
expired. 

Now Odulf’s joy was complete, and long before the 
sun rose again in the north-east, he had begun the 








At the coming on of another heavy storm the whale 


fjord; so Mother Thorlsson left her spinning and Gris- 
sel her knitting, and assisted Odulf in the work. 

Before many days the kitchen was piled round with 
the odorous whale-fat, the bunks were full, the long 
passage was lined with it, and even the sacred “gestr 

hrum’”’ (guest-chamber) was encroached upon. 

| Indeed, it was a very ill-smelling and oily byre, and 
| much ado was made by the tow-headed little Iceland- 
| ers in keeping their feet. 

Then Odulf began carrying it into the “hey-huus,;” 
but on going out to the strand the fourth morning after, 
following a night of storms and high winds, that had 
happened which he had feared; the whale had floated 
off. 

It was now midsummer and high time to cut the 
winter fodder; and while Odulf and Grissel worked 
with scythe and rake in the “tun,’? Mother Thorlsson 
began to try out the oil in a great iron kettle, that as 
soon as the hay was well stored, Odulf might take a 
boat-load around to Isafjord, seventy miles by sea, 
though scarcely half that distance by land. 

So the long, bright days wore on and a stench of 
burning fat always arose about the byre, attracting 
not only all the dogs and foxes in the syssel, but the 
| ravens as well, which hovered in flocks about the ga- 

| bles, uttering hoarse croaks, and disturbing supersti- 
| tious Mother Thorisson not a little. 

It proved a dangerous attraction, too, for one morn- 
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Arctic callers meant to have a breakfast off some- 
thing. © 
At last they discovered the blubber in the “‘hey- 
huus,” and at once dived in at the low door. The loss 
of the blubber would amount to but little, yet Odulf 
well knew that after it was gone the ravenous creatures 
would bunt out the sheep and cows. Even the little 
family itself was in danger. The situation was immi- 
nent and the young Icelander was in great trouble. If 
he could but capture the bears. 
“Duda hvi naht?” (And why not?) said the lad. 
Then it would be easier to dispose of them. 
But Mother Thorlsson protested. The biorn would 
fly out and tear him to pieces! Yet Odulf un- 
barred the door and crept out with his mother’s “Gud 
medh ydhr gaa min sour !”? (God go with you) whis- 
pered after him, and noiselessly made his way along 
by the walls of the byre and cow-barn to the hey-huus. 
He could hear the great beasts growling and champ- 
ing voraciously. What if they should look out for but 
amoment! His fate would be sealed then and there 
he felt sure. He thought of his father’s flocks and the 
dear family depending upon his courage, and made a 
bold dash toward the door. An instant and he had 
slammed it to, set the heavy props against it, and 
quickly getting many more, added to its strength. 

“Qvikr, en brandr, modhir ! en brandr !” he shout- 
ed, and with a lighted torch Odulf clambered up the 
roof of the “‘hey-huus” and looked down through the 
little hole in its top. 

Two pairs of fiery eyes gleamed savagely up at him, 
and hoarse rumbling growls made him tremble. He 
dropped the torch down into the darkness and chinked 


there, and to burn it seemed a great sacrifice to the 
lad; but it needs must go to save the flocks, 

Now arose a terrible uproar inside the “hey-huus,” 
roaring, clawing at the thick walls and tumbling about. 
Odulf could hear the bears running around, trying 
amidst smoke and fire to find a place of exit. 

After a time one of them found the low door and be- 


a great paw with ugly black nails, or the tip of a pink 
muzzle. A sharp thrust through the aperture from 


of pain, and began digging in another place, while 
Odulf chinked the hole to keep in the smoke. Again 
the bears returned with redoubled fury, and the lad, 
expecting every moment that they would burst out 
upon him, beat them away with the lance. . 
The “hey-huus” was thick with smoke from the 





ing as Odulf was returning from driving the flock toa 


jeta mingled with the terrible stench of burning blub- 





a turf into the opening. Half of his hay-crop was | 


gan digging furiously, showing, before many minutes, | 


the shark-lance and the creature retreated with howls | 


burning hay, which issued through the crevices in little , 


ber. lf he could only keep the brutes from breaking 
through the door only for a few minutes, all would be 
safe. He did not think of his own peril, but stood at 
his post bidding defiance to his savage prisoners, 
though their appailing roars made his heart quake. 

The bears still raced about the suffocating place, 
snorting, wheezing, panting, growling and digging at 
the sides of the hut. 

And now Odulf could hear but one. Once more the 
creature attacked the door with waning strength, Odulf 
waiting excitedly with upraised lance for his huge paw 
to appear. But its nails never penetrated the thick 
door; for after a moment he fell back, and all was still 
save the dull roar and crackle of the flames inside. 

The stout walls of the “hey-huus” would scarcely 
burn, but the roof of wood and sods soon began to fall 
in, sending up stifling clouds of black smoke. But the 
bears showed no further signs of reviving, and that was 
joy enough for Odulf. 

Cautious Mother Thorisson would not hear to his 
opening the ‘“‘heyShuus”’ by himself, but sent him off 
for the Hrepstior, or head man of the syssel, living 
twelve miles away, who came with all the Icelanders 
of his parish. 

The beautiful yellow-white coats of the bears were 
singed to the skin and worthless, and the “hey-huus” 

was almost a total wreck, the fire having got into the 
dry sods smouldering and eating its way about the 
walls. But the loud praises of the Hrepstior for de- 
fending the byre in so heroic a manner, and the proud, 
fond looks of Mother Thorlsson, repaid Odulf for all 
loss and peril. 





For the Companion. 


A LEGACY. 


No gold, no gems, no keepsake laid away 

In napkin white; no heirloom dark with rust 
Of long past years; not e’en a crumbling spray 

Of myrtle vine or rose-bud turned to dust; 
Nor yet a golden curl tied doubly fast 

With ribbon blue, nor tiny shoe, nor toy,— 
Not such a legacy the ror past 

Hath left me to recall life’s grief or joy. 


One tear-stained day when came the word “Depart,” 
And nothing here remained but marble dust, 
I placed a dear momento in —y heart, 
And kept it c! as a heavenly trust, 
This souvenir, whose sacred name I trace, ‘ 
THE GRAVEN IMAGE OF MY MOTHER'S FACE. 
CLARENCE T. URMY. 
—+~@> - 
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A TRAGIC EPISODE. 

It will well pay the tourist in Mexico to spend a day 
at Queretaro, thought by many to be the prettiest city 
in the republic. 

Six miles below the town, the new line of the Mexi- 
can Central Railway passes through a perfect little 
paradise of a valley—a leafy, green garden—along a 
small river, with high, rocky, barren mountains on 
each side. Amidst the trees there is a considerable 
city, half-hidden; and soon we pass three or four cot- 
ton factories. 

This is the seat of Sefior Rubio’s attempt to manu- 
facture cottons in Mexico. As yet the industry is an 
experiment, but bids fair to be moderately successful. 
The power for the factories is in part from steam and 
in part from a very singular and copious spring which 
gushes from the mountain side, in volume about-a 
cubic metre of water per second. 

Passing beneath a lofty aqueduct, we are soon at 
Queretaro—situated in the midst of a rather dreary 
landscape, but a cleanly, well-built town, with pretty 
churches and shady plazas. One may now be very 
decently lodged here, for Mexico, at the new hotel, 
Ferro Carril (Railroad House), where there is a jolly 
old landlord who really exerts himself (a most unusual 
thing in this country) to make his guests comfortable. 

It was here in Queretaro that the unfortunate Em- 
peror Maximilian made his last stand against the pat- 
riot army under Juarez. The town still bears marks 

| of the final bombardment. Deserted by the French, 
who had placed him on the throne of Mexico by force 
of arms, the poor fe!low had still a great many warm 
friends, endeared to bim personally as well as from 
hopes of political advancement. 

In Miramon, Mexia and Mendez he possessed three 
able and devoted officers—all Mexicans. Mendez was 
shot as soon as taken, by order of the patriot general. 
They stood him up against the wall of the square, 
next the railway station, and shot him in the back, for 
a traitor to his country. He resisted to the last, and 
kept turning round, crying out, “Shoot me in the 
breast! I am no traitor!” 

Miramon and Mexia were imprisoned for some 
months along with Maximilian in an old convent, and 
finally executed with him in 1867. 

The people here speak of Maximilian as a good- 
hearted and kindly man, but weak in character. They 
say that the patriot leaders did not really wish to shed 
his blood, and that he might have escaped his hard 
fate, had he been willing to go out of the country pri- 
vately. Sefior Rubio paid seven thousand dollars out 
of his private purse to a company of soldiers to take 
him down to the coast and put him aboard some ves- 
sel. Finally, on the night before his execution, every- 
thing was “fixed’’ with the guarde and their officers 
for his escape, and a priest sent to him to acquaint him 
with the fact. 

“But what of Miramon and Mexia?” he asked the 
messenger. 
| “Oh, they will be shot for a certainty,” was the reply. 

“Go back,” he said; “I will accept no terms which 
| do uot include them.” . 
The truth seems to have been that Maximilian did 
| not at first realize his personal danger, having too much 
| faith, perhaps, in ‘that divinity that doth hedge about 
a king,” and that, finally, he acted from an exalted 
| sense of honor. 
| When he received intelligence that the French army 
had been ordered home from Mexico, he is said to have 
stamped on the floor and to have exclaimed, “They 
leave me no choice betwixt death and disgrace!" 

The United States acted well and with dignity in 
this affair; and its action has done much to heal the 
breach between the two republics, occasioned by the 
war of 1844. 

The French invasion of Mexico was an outrage upon 
both republics. It was made at a time when the United 
States were powerless to resist it, on account of the Civ- 
il War. Immediately after that war was finished, our 
Government, through Secretary Seward, despatched a 
note to the French Emperor, giving him, in plain 
terms, six months to withdraw his forces from Mex 
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ico. The Wapéleente fox did not need a second | that it might not be burned by the powder; for | Francis Xavier, one of the six pilgrims, carried 
invitation; and his unfortunate ally, the Austrian | | the squad had been ordered to stand very close, | his missionary work to the very confines of the 


Grand Duke, was abandoned to the tender mer- 
cies of the Mexicans. 


| within six or eight feet. This was his last act be- 
fore receiving the fatal discharge. All three met 


Chinese Empire. 
Their special work has always been to educate, 


As speedily as possible, the various French gar- | their fate bravely and decently ; and they suffered | to convert the heathen as missionaries, and by 
risons were withdrawn from the different States | greatly. The first fire was not fatal and had to be | mingling in the world to make proselytes wherev- 


and cities, and concentrated at the city of Mexico. | 


repeated. 

















A TRAGIC EPISODE. 


From this point they sallied forth, one fine morn- 
ing, with banners flying and drums heating, to 
march down to the coast at Vera Cruz. The 
Mexicans stood in their doors and hooted them 
out of town. During the period of occupation, 
they had ransacked Mexico thoroughly, from 
Tehuantepec to Chihuahua, and taught the Mexi- 
cans more tricks than they had learned before in | 
a hundred years. | 

“We were had enongh before they came,” the 
Mexicans naive “But the French taught | 


wv r . 

ft oice betwixt disgrace anil 
death, ” Maximilian scems to have deliberately 
chosen the latter—despite the efforts of his friends 
and the entreaties of his heroic wife. Mr. Seward 
is known to have recommended that his life be 
spared. Juarez replied, “A great and powerful | 
nation, like the United States, can afford to bod 
merciful; Mexico is too poor and weak.” 

The place of execution is a dreary little hill, 
sparsely covered with thorn-scrub and prickly 
pear, and strewn with rusty brown volcanic 
stones. They call it the sierra de las campanas, 
the hill of the bells; itis not quite a mile out of 
Queretaro. The three doomed men were taken 
from the convent, which had served as their pris- 
on, out to this desolate spot, in three of the public 
coaches. 

A priest accompanied Maximilian. The specta- 
tors tell some rather pathetic incidents of the morn- 
ing. The priest became sv affected that he fainted. 
‘Taking a bottle of smelling-salts from his pocket, 
Maximilian kindly assisted to revive him. From 
some cause the door of his coach stuck fast; he 
stepped lightly out through the panel, having low- 
ered the glass drop. 

The entire patriot army was drawn up, on and 
around the hill; and a wall of adobes had heen 
laid up behind where the unfortunate men were to 
stand, to receive the bullets of the firing party. It 
was arranged that Maximilian should stand in 
the centre; and the wall had been built a little 
higher there, he being the tallest of the three. 
But when they got out, Maximilian said to Mira- 
mon,— 

“You shall have the post of honor, general; 
you shall stand at the centre and I at your left.” 

And half-play fully, half-affectionately, he placed 
Miramon in the middle. 

The officer in command of the firing party inter- 
posed and said, “It cannot be so, sefior.” 

“Surely so trifling a request as this need not be 
refused,” Maximilian said, gently. 

One of the Mexican generals sitting on his horse 
afew paces away waved his hand in token of as- 
sent, and it was so arranged. 

When they had taken their places, Maximilian 
made a few quiet, unaffected remarks. It was 





the lot of men in his station in life, he said, to 
either live for the good of the people, or be mar- 
tyrs; that he had wished well to Mexico, and that | 
he earnestly hoped that his blood would be the 
last blood shed in civil dissensions. } 

A few doubloons still remained in his purse; he 
handed it to the officer and asked him to distribute 
them to the soldiers of the firing party—‘To the | 
poor fellows who have this last disagreeable duty | 
to perform for me.” 

He then placed a handkerchief over his beard 





The adobe wall has crumbled away; but pits 
for three black crosses have been excavated on the 
spot where they stood. Some time, perhaps a | 
more befitting monument may be reared on the 
sierra de las campanas, commemorative of this 
peculiarly tragic and pathetic episode of nine- 
teenth-century history. 

——— +o 


For the Companion. 


THE oe Bani ee 


Look, here’s the Crossing (no 
Of the old toll-gate next the ‘mill 
The meeting and the parting place. 
Dear, dear to homesick Memory still. 
Here hands were ¢ ; here, sometimes, came 
Tears when, the wheels ‘revolving fast, 
One flying window was the frame 
Of faces fond that looked their last! 
JOHN JAMES PIATT. 
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THE JESUIT GENERAL. 








For thirty years Peter John Beckx has swayed 
the councils of the order of Jesuits as their “‘gen- | 
eral.” At the age of eighty-nine he is about to 
retire from the duties of this office, and his suc- 
cessor will soon be appointed and announced to 
the world. 

The general of the Jesuits holds powers alto- | 
gether unique, in the Society over which he pre- | 
sides. There is not a more absolute ruler in the | 
world than he. His willis law among the hun- | 
dreds of thousands of men who have devoted their | 
lives to the work of the order. Upon them is en- 
joined implicit submission to him, and the entire 
surrender of the body, mind and conscience to his 
control. 

Such have been the powers exercised by the 
Jesuit general for more than three hundred years 
Ignatius Loyola himself, the founder and first 
head of the Society, did not assume this absolute 
authority, and probably never dreamed that such 
a rule would be established among his followers. 

At the outset, Loyola, in the intensity of his re- 
ligious zeal, simply proposed that he and his 
comrades should devote themselves “to a life of 
good works, the profession of poverty, the renun- 
ciation of the world, strict obedience to the Pope, 
and absolute devotion to the service of heaven.” 

When the six pilgrims, of whom one was Loy- 
ola, met in the church of Montmartre, on August 
15, 1534, and solemnly pledged themselves to 
these ends, they little imagined that they were 
founding an order which would soon become a 
great and formidable force in the political as well 
as religious affairs of all Christendom. 

But the second head of the order, Jacques Lay- 
nez, assumed the great powers which have been 
described. He built up the Jesuits by a discipline 
which was military in its stringency, and which 
gave them the vast influence which was derived 
from complete unity of purpose and action under 
a single head. Since then, to what proportions 
the Jesnits have grown in numbers; what troubles 
and misfortunes they have undergone; how mo- 
mentous their work has been, extending to the ut- 
termost limit of the earth; and how they have 
agitated and diiturbed the nations of the earth! 

The Order was at first limited to sixty members ; 
but.as soon as this limit was withdrawn, Jesuit 
seminaries sprang up in every direction. Within 
nine years there were Jesuit establishments plant- 





ed at as remote a distance as Hindostan; while 


er they could to the Roman Catholic Church. In 
order to serve that church, they have in past times 
taken active part in the political affairs of nations, 
and have on this account been the objects of fierce 
political rivalry, hostility and bitter persecution. 
At this moment the Jesuits are not allowed to 
have their seminaries, or to pursue the objects of 
their order, in Germany, Russia or France. In 
Catholic Spain and Austria, and in Protestant 
England and America, they are free to carry out 
their objects without molestation. 

Wherever the Protestant missionary, seeking to 
draw savages and heathen into the Christian fold, 
advances through the barbarous regions of the 
earth, he finds the Jesuit missionary laboring at 
his side. While the Jesuits are still a vast and 
powerful religious body, pursuing vigorously the 
work which has been going on for three cen- 
turies, they are still to some extent dreaded by 
political powers. But the days when the Jesuits 
having almost supreme influence, could be the 
cause of great wars, and of the overthrow of mon- 
archs, have probably passed away forever. 


tm 
For the Companion. 


OLD LEGENDS. 


Outside of history’s hoary realm 
Inspiring truths we finc 

From dim heights of ‘Tradition sent, 
Like manna of the mind. 


Old legends linger in the sueat 
In spite of Time’s advanc 

Their crystal sweetness shrined within 
The twilight of Romance. 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
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SAVINGS BANKS. 

It is a singular fact that a policy which has 
been tried in the Eastern States with wonderful 
success, for more than half a century, finds very 
few imitators in the South, or beyond the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. We refer to the system of 
savings banks. 

In 1882 there were in the United States, accord- 
ing to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 











six hundred and twenty-nine savings banks, be- | 


| sides a few scattered ones in States where the 


number is so small that no reports are required. 

Of these banks, four hundred and twenty-five 
were in New England; one hundred and fifty- 
seven in New York and New Jersey; and only 
forty-seven in all the other thirty States and ten 
territories—less than there are in Maine alone. 
Califernia had seventeen, Indiana six, Mary lnnd 
fifteen, and no other State more than four. Penn- 
sylvania, however, was not fully reported. 

These savings banks had the stupendous sum of 
nine hundred and sixty-six million dollars on de- 
posit, and the number of depositors was two mil- 
lion seven hundred and ten thousand. The aver- 
age sum to the credit of each was therefore a little 
more than three hundred and fifty dollars. 

The deposits in the New England banks amount- 


| ed to more than four hundred and thirty millions, 
| and in New York to three hundred and eighty- 
| seven millions. 


In New England the savings 
bank deposits average not far from one hundred 
dollars for every man, woman and child of the 
population. 

These figures show two things; first, the power 
of small savings when accumulated ; and secondly, 
the fact that the system is narrowly confined to 
one corner of the country. It may be true that 
the average wealth of the States where there are 
savings banks is greater than that of the rest of 
the country, but if the matter be examined, that 
fact alone wil] not account for the lack of savings 
banks in the West and South. 

Savings banks do not flourish in New England 





promises more than four per cent. dividend. In- 
deed, a really safe bank promises nothing except 
to divide the money which is earned. By keeping 
on the conservative side the savings banks of Mass- 
achusetts, the first of which was established in 
1816, have existed and prospered with but two se- 
rious crises during their whole history. 

And even in these latter cases the banks which 
failed were those which were loosely managed. 
The safe savings banks have gone-through every 
difficulty with unimpaired credit. 

There can be no question that there are hun- 
dreds of cities and towns all over the country 
where this system could be introduced with the 
greatest benefit. It helps individuals, and it 
the whole community. It furnishes a place 
where every man, woman and child can lay by a 
dollar, or ten dollars, against a time of need, ina 
perfectly safe place. Thus it induces habits of 
thrift and saving. 

And when a hundred people have put in ten 
dollars each, there is a sum of a thousand dollars, 
which can be lent on a local mortgage, and the 
interest money kept in the town; whereas if there 
were no bank, the money might need to be bor- 
rowed elsewhere, and the interest would go away. 

The subject is one which will bear a great deal 
of thinking about, all through the country. Vol- 
umes might be written about it. So earnest are 
some people that it is proposed to urge the intro- 
duction in this country of a system of postal sav- 
ings banks like that of Great Britain. 

We have merely indicated some of the advan- 
tages of the system as it exists in the East. In 
that form it is preferable to the Government sys- 
tem. And it requires nothing but a State charter, 
which any legislature would be glad to grant. 

No one has ever yet over-estimated the power 
of an accumulation of small savings; and it is 
vastly bettcr that the benefit should go to the dis- 
trict where the money is collected, and where it 
may always be used to advantage, than that more 


| money should be poured into the national treasury, 


where there is already too much. 
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TOO LATE. 

When the crumbling bones of John Howard Payne 
were carried in state across the ocean, and borne to 
their last resting-place amid the pealing of music and 
singing of requiems, the whole nation looking on, it 
was impossible not to remember how much the life of 
the poor poet would have been warmed and brightened 
by a very little of this late appreciation and honor. 

If, instead of the universal laudation which has been 
given to the dead Poe, a hearty, genuine effort had 
been made by one or two friends to keep him from 
ruin, he might have lived happily for many years. 

It has always been the habit of the world to neglect 
its heroes and leaders while they are living, and to 
heap honors and praise on them as soon as they are 
deaf and blind to both. “Bailiffs,” sang poor Moore 
(who himself knew the bailiff well), “may seize his 
last blanket to-day, whose pall will be held up by 
nobles to-morrow.” 

When Ben Jonson lay dying in poverty and hun- 
ger, Charles I., who had long known of his want, sent 
him a small sum, without any kindly message. 

“I will have none of his alms,” said the poet. ‘He 
sends it to me because I live in an alley. Take it back 
and tell him his soul lives in an alley!” 

Thousands of years ago the proverb was old, “Bet- 
ter to be a living dog than a dead lion.’’ Especially, 
Jet us add, if the living dog is not starved by his 
friends in food or praise or love. 

Americans are usually too crowded and hurried by 
the incessant struggle, to cordialiy cheér and encourage 
each other. Detraction and fault-findiug followed 
Lincoln and Garfield to the very minute they were 
struck down, when they became popular demi-gods. 
Some of our public men might be tempted to wish for 
assassination as good luck, compared with the perpet- 
ual lashes of the knout of public opinion. 

Even in our individual lives we are too apt to keep 





| back the expression of our admiration and love from 


because the people are rich; but the section is | 


wealthy partly because it has made use of the 
machinery of banks. 


Of course, behind this is the | 


well-known trait of New England people to be | 


thrifty, and to look after the pennies. But if the 
facts could be fully known, it would be found that 
a larger number of persons of foreign birth than 
of natives are depositors. 

For it is not the wealthy, but the comparatively 
poor, who make use of such institutions. Many 
banks in the East receive deposits of five cents, 
and most of them begin to pay interest as soon as 
the deposit amounts to five dollars. 

The success of these banks, both in the Eastern 
States and in England, where now the Govern- 
ment operates savings banks in connection with 
its postal service, raises the inquiry why other 


parts of our own country should not establish | 


them. 

They require no capital. There is only one 
savings bank in New England which has capital. 
The profits all go to the depositors. The manage- 





our living friend to lavish it on him when he is dead. 
Sisters and brothers, even husbands and wives and pa- 
rents, treat each other with petulance and selfish cold- 
ness for years, until death comes, when they sob out 
on the coffin of the dead an affection which would 
have illumined their lives. “He knows now how I 
loved him!” they cry. 

The living man hears and knows that which is told 
him. But there is always the terrible possibility that 
the dead do not know. 

sitio +> a 
WANTED. 

Boys who expect soon to begin to work for a living 
may profitably consider some facts recently reported 
by an employment agent in the city of New York. 

There are at this time (which is the busiest season 
of the year) five thousand persons in New York seek- 
ing employment as bookkeepers, though the average 
compensation for competent clerks does not exceed 
eighteen dollars a week, and many clerks are glad to 
get ten or twelve—less than the wages of mechanics. 
The number of bookkeepers employed in the city of 
New York is about twenty-three thousand. 

All other light, sedentary, indoor occupations are 
also over supplied. Let an advertisement appear in a 
morning paper for a clerk, a messenger, or porter, and 
the applications will number from sixty to seven hun- 


dred, according to the apparent desirableness of the 


ment is in the hands of good men, selected care- | | place. 


fully, as trustees, who have no pay for their work | 


of supervision. Administration costs very little. 
A small bank may need only one salaried officer. 


One reason why there is such an enormous competi. 


| tion for such places is, that so many boys are permitted 


| to grow to maturity without even beginning to learn a 


State laws in the East restrict the investments | business by which they can live. Another reason is, 


to operations of the safest kind. Where there are | 
no laws the by-laws of the bank may properly 
guard the matter of investments. To a poor man 
or woman the small increase which a deposit re- 
ceives from interest is a good thing; but the safety 
of the capital is the first thing to be thought of. 

It is not safe to put money into a bank which 


| that so many young people do not learn to take pains 
with tieir work. 

We advise our young readers to consider well these 
words uf a man whose business requires a “good, 
smart boy.” “It is a hard matter,” he says, ‘‘to find a 
good boy. Itis my experience that out of fifty boys 


who will answer an advertisement, not more than tweu- 
ty will be worth trying, and not more than five out of 
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the twenty will be worth keeping. In other words, it 
is ten to one against every boy who applies. We pay 
five dollars a week, and we have had four different 
boys in the last five weeks. They are lazy, or they 
are careless, or they want to do something else, or 
their parents say they are overworked, or some other 
reason is assigned for the boys leaving the place.” | 

Moral: Do not join this shiftless, skilless, unprinci- 
pled crowd. Learn a trade of some sort, and learn 
also to work industriously and honestly. Seek to find 
occupation in work that is wanted, and then do 
your work with skill and pains. A really ‘good, smart 
boy,” or man, is always “wanted.” Drop him down 
in the middle of China, or the middle of London, 
and he will soon find his chance. 





SCOTCH WIT. 

Sydney Smith once said that it required a surgical 
operation to get a joke through a Scotchman’s head. 
Perhaps, when he threw out the sneer, he had just re- 
turned from a Scotch dinner-party, where the guests 
showed little aptitude for his jests. For as Shake- 
speare says: 

“A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it.” 

A thousand pithy sayings of the Scotch confront 
the sarcasm of the reverend humorist. Most of them, 
however, are marked by a peculiarity—their humor is 
not so prominent as their bite. The following sam- 
ples are as sharp a» humorous : 

A laird, who had an indifferent reputation for hon- 
esty, once gave as a toast to a lady-neighbor, ‘Honest 
men and bonnie lasses.” 

The lady was notable for integrity and benevolence, 
and equally so for a lack of personal beauty. Quick 
asa flash, she answered,— 

“JT am sure we may drink that, for it will apply 
neither to you nor me.” 

A landlord, while receiving the rent from his ten- 
ants, looked over a bundle of notes given him by one 
of them, and then said, in a bantering tone, ‘James, 
the notes are not correct.” 

The farmer answered, dryly, “I dinna ken what 
they may be noo, but they were a’ richt afore ye had 
your fingers in amang them.” 

A young minister, while dining with a farmer, after 
service, thought it necessary to apologize for eating 
heartily. 

**You see,” he said, ‘I am always very hungry after 
preaching.” 

The farmer, who thought lightly of the young man’s 
gift for preaching, kept a discreet silence. 

But after the clergyman had made the same apology 
for the third time, the repressed sarcasm flashed out,— 

“Indeed, sir, I’m no surprised at it, considering the 
trash that comes off your stomach in the morning.” 

Scotch ministers were as sharp as their people. A 
young man, given to card-playing, went to church with 
a pack of cards in his pocket. During the service, 
while drawing out his handkerchief, the cards were 
thrown out, and falling from the gallery, were scattered 
freely a nong the pews. 

The dominie looked keenly at the culprit, and then 
said, in a tone of pity,— 

“Ah, young man, your psalm-book 1s 1!-bound!” 

——_—_—_~@>—____ 
BEHAVIOR IN CHURCH, 

A well-known English clergyman, who had preached 
one morning in a magnificent New York church, 
watched the congregation defiling out of the aisles. 

“Do American ladies, then, go to some place of 
amusement after church?” he asked. ‘They are 
dressed for the theatre.”’ 

Dr. Newton, an Episcopalian minister, called atten- 
tion lately to the common breach of good taste in the 
showy style of dress adopted by would-be fashionable 
women at church. 

It is the custom in the higher circles of all our East- 
ern cities to wear plain, quiet costumes when going to 
the house of God. Display of rich clothes, jewelry, 
etc., is kept for the reception-room and places of amuse- 
ment. An overdressed woman who enters a church is 
supposed to be either singularly deficient in good taste, 
or to have no other place where she can exhibit her 
finery. 

There are other peculiarities in the behavior of 
Americans in a place of worship which would startle 
and surprise a European. 

Among these is the modern habit of remaining seated 
during the whole service. This is due not to any re- 
ligious scruple, such as that of the Friends, to outward 
form, but to simple laziness. 

Thirty years ago, in the same churches, the whole 
congregation knelt or stood while engaged in prayer. 
Now the grotesque and indecent spectacle is presented 
of a single man in the pulpit addressing Almighty God 
on behalf of a mass of people who sit bolt upright, 
staring at each other’s bonnets, or at him, as if he were 
a performer in some kind of a show for their amuse- 
ment. 

The man or boy who would bend his body and un- 


cover his head on the street in deference to a passing 
acquaintance will not, by a sign or gesture, acknowl- 


edge the presence of his Creator in His temple. 
This may be regarded as a trifle, but it is of impor- 


tance as one sign of that growing neglect of all out- 


ward religious habits among our young people. 


A man is not necessarily a Christian because he goes 
to church, or kneels to ask God’s protection at night 
He is 
not necessarily virtuous because he keeps his face 
clean and his hair in order; but if he ceases to wash 
his face and comb his hair, he will have made it easier 


or morning. But these habits are defensive. 


for virtue to escape him. 
-+@>— 
NEVER HEARD OF GARFIELD. 


Book agents often run across some queer specimens 
But probably the most experienced 
agent never encountered greater ignorance than that 
which was shown by a woman in L——, a town in one 


of human nature. 


of the New England States. 


A map agent, having travelled half-a-mile or more 
through the woods along a thinly-settled road, came 
upon a small, old house, and found therein a woman 
He had among 


with two or three barefooted children. 


his samples a highly-colored picture of Garfield, which 
caught the woman’s eye. 
“Who is that?” she asked. 


the agent. 





“Who was he?” 
“Qur President who was assassinated,’’ answered 


| 


Even then she did not seem to understand him, but 
said, in a confused way, something about Lincoln. 
Then looking again at the picture, she remarked, 
‘‘He’s a pretty man! I should like to have his picture. 
I think my man would go for him; he didn’t go much 
for Lincoln, but I think he would for Garfield. Gar- 
field ig a pretty man!’”’ Finally she concluded to take 
a map instead of the pretty picture. 

Inquiry of one of the town assessors showed that 
“her man” was possessed of considerable property, 
and she would probably pay for her map when it was 
delivered. The official added, apologetically, that she 
was a new-comer, and came from “Hardscrabble.” 
The agent was puzzled to know what use a woman 
who never heard of Garfield could make of a map. 
Probably she agreed to take it because it was “‘a pretty 
map.” 





Special Offer. 
To all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December we will 
send the paper free from the time the subscrip- 
tion is received to January 1, 1884, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. Payment 
must be made of $1.75 in advance. 





A RESOLUTE BARGAIN. 
‘“‘When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war,’’ the old saying is. The like happens when two 
equally wilful people dispute over a difference in opin- 
ion, or a transaction in business; but in the latter case 
the friction is usually some haggling about a price 
which the buyer refuses to pay. In curious contrast 
with this, the following anecdote is told of Haydn, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
UNEQUALLED. 
Dr. R. M. ALEXANDER, Fannettsburgh, Pa., says: “I 
think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is not equalled in any 
other preparation of phosphorus.” [Adv. 


Cough Remedy. Sold only in bores. Price % cts. [Adv. 
——__q__—_ 


For immediate purification of the blood, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla always. No other like it. (Adv. 
eS 


There is one medicine that can search and root out 
every ill of kidneys or liver—Hunt’s Remedy. (Adv. 
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Odor of Forest! Sparkle of Stream ! 
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Do you own a. gun, or a “fish-pele,” 

or “bird dog,” or rifle? Ever go ang- 
ling, or shooting, or tramping, or c pi or r4 
or yachting? Have you a taste for studying the habits 



















(the famous composer of the ‘Creation”) and a bluff 
English sailor. 


While the great composer was staying in London, 
the captain of an East Indiaman entered his cham- 
ber one morning, saying,— 

“You are Mr. Haydn?” 

“Yea.” 

“Can you make me a march to enliven my crew? 
You shall have thirty guineas; but I must have it to- 
day, for to-morrow I sail for Calcutta.” 

Haydn agreed; the seaman left him, and the com- 
poser opened his piano and in a quarter of an hour the 
march was written. Haydn appears to have had a 
delicacy rare among the musical birds of prey and 
passage who came to feed on the unwieldy wealth of 
England. Conceiving so large a sum for a labor, event- 
ually so slight, a species of plunder, he came home 
early in the evening and made two other marches, in 
order to allow the liberal seaman his choice, or to give 


of wild birds and animals? Do you know that for ten 
| years we have been publishing a bright weekly paper de- 
voted to these subjects? It will pay you to look atacopy 
of the Forest and Stream, Address Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, New York, Speci- 
| men copy mailed for 10 cents. Mention this paper. 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 





them all to him. 
At daybreak the purchaser came. 
‘Where is my march?” 
‘Here.” 
“Try it on the piano.” 
Haydn played it. The captain counted the thirty 
guineas on the piano, took up the march and went 
down stairs. Haydn ran after him. 
“T have made two others, both better. Come up and 
hear them, and take your choice.” 
“T any satisfed with the one I have.” The captain 
still went down. 
“T will make you a present of them.” 
The captain went down only the more rapidly, and 
left Haydn on the stairs. Haydn, from one of those 
motives not easily defined, determined on overcoming 
this singular self-denial. He immediately went to the | 
Exchange, ascertained the name of the ship, made a | 
roll of his marches, and sent them with a polite billet 
to the captain on board! He was surprised at receiv- 
ing, shortly after, his envelope, unopened, from the 
Englishman, who had judged it to be Haydn’s. The, 
composer tore the whole to pieces on the spot. | 
Many men would take more pains to give less than | 
they were paid for than Haydn did to give more. 

————+er— 

KINGSLEY’S PETS. | 
The late Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley, was | 
many-sided. He was interested in all that concerned 
men and animals. His interest showed itself, among 
other ways, in a peculiar tenderness of manner towards | 
them all, even the lowliest. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 


46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 




















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
TEA CLUB ORDERS. 
We have made a specialty for six years of givi 


His horse was his friend, and knew it. His Scotch 
terrier, Dandy, after attending school-lessons and cot- 
tage-lectures, and accompanying his master regularly 
in his parish-walks for thirteen years, was laid under 
the firs on the rectory lawn, beside Sweep, the retriev- 
er, and a “Teckel” of the Queen’s presenting, with 
whom his attached master sat up during the last two 
suffering nights of the little creature’s life. 

Charles Kingsley delighted, too, in cats, the stable 
never lacking its white cat, or the house its black or 
tabby one. On the lawn dwelt a family of natter-toads, 


away as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our 
goods, Dinner a: Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silver- 
ware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per 
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PRAYER AND PRAISE. 
By Rev, A, G. Haygood, D.D., and R. M. Mcintosh, 
The Cream of all other Hymn & Tune books. 


BEST 
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For Choral Societies. 


Musical Associations in search of music to practise 
will do well to examine the following, by eminent com- 
posers, and not too difficult: 


j $2). Sullivan’ d 
Light of the World vesvutut oratorio 
Noel ($1). St. Saens’ Christmas Oratorio. 

j . Cantata or Oratorio by 
Prodigal S00 Scutvan. 


Sullivan. 


Rath and Boaz ‘Stace ors om 
Christmas (80 cents). Cantata by Gutterson. 
Forty-Sixth Psalm (80 cents). By Dudley Buck. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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A RARE OFFER. 
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which lived on from we 3 to year in the same hole in 
the green bank, which the scythe was never allowed to 
approach. : 

A pair of sand-wasps—one of which had been saved 
from a watery death in a hand-basin by the tender- 
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hearted rector—lived in a crack of his g-room 
window; and every spring he looked eagerly for their 
advent. 

A little fly-catcher that built every year under his 
bedroom window wasa constant joy to him; and he 
rejoiced in a favorite slow-worm in the church-yard, 
— his parishioners were specially enjoined not to 
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Printing Press, Type, 


This is larger, stronger, and is 
more accurately built than any of 
our former Presses. The outfit con- 
tains more type, more ink, a better 
roller, and more complete instructions than 
our former outfits. 

You can soon pay tor your Press and lay 
up money by printing cards for 
others. With each Press we give a 
pack of very beautiful Floral Cards. 

The Outfit consists of 1 Press, 
1 Roller, 1 Can of Ink, 1 Composing 
Pallet (2 lines), 1 Full Font of Type, 
Quads, Spaces and Periods, 1 pack 
Floral Cards, and 12- 


Believing, like Wesley, in a future state for animals, 
Kingsley loved every creature that draws breath, bar- 
ring the spider; to that he owned an antipathy he 
could neither conquer nor understand. 





A MAN OF HONOR, 

A clerk in the Treasury Department at Washington 
olten knows an official secret which is of such pecunia- 
ry value that he could make himself a rich man by 
telling it. It is said that when the Ways and Means 
Committee decided to increase the tax on whiskey, a 
small circle of men made their fortunes by becoming 
possessed of the official secret. The Manhattan tells 
the following anecdote of an honorable clerk : 

In the dark days of '64,a Treasury clerk kept for 
twenty-four hours 4 secret known only to President 
Lincoln and Secretary Chase besides himself. When 
it became officially known, it sent gold flying up, and 
the country was in dismay. 

It was a secret, too, that could have been passed on 
without harming the Union cause. It was simply a 
question of keeping faith till the time came. 

An hcur after the news broke the clerk fairly stag- 


gered under a terrific slap on his shoulder. He heard 
and saw a banker whom be knew well. 
“You miserable fool!’ cried the banker. ‘“I’d have 


given you one hundred thousand dollars to have known 
this twenty-four hours ago!” 

And the banker could have well afforded to do it. 
But the clerk had the satisfaction of knowing that he 








“Garfield.” 





had done his duty, as many another Government officer 
has done under circumstances of temptation. 
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page Book of Instructions. This book contains an inter- 
esting article on “ Amateur Printing,” a list of beautiful 
cards, etc. This outfit is packed in a strong wooden box. 

We offer the outfit for sale for only $1.35. We will send 
by express and purchaser pay the express charges, or we 
will deliver this outfit to any part of the United States free 
on receipt of 60 cts. additional. 


CHRISTMAS, 1883. 

This Printing Outfit will make a practical Christmas 
Present for the boys. Floral Cards—10 senton re- 
ceipt of $1.50, postage paid; 500 for $1, postpaid. 
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For the Companion. 


FROM SEA TO SEA. 


Here on the borders of the new-world Spain, 
Here by the storm-swept Gult of Mexico, 
Behold—the great Southwest, its broadened plain 
And wooded hilisio smiling in the glow 
Of summer noon. Oh, how the wind songs flow 
Among the old and gloomy oaks that stand 
In mystic groves, with branching limbs bowed low, 
And shadows dark thrown on a sun-burned land; 
A lulling voice is theirs, by constant gulf-wind fanned. 


But late a glorious silence held the hours, 
A waiting silence, charged with brooding heat; 
No whisper stirred across the greenwood bowers, 
The earth prepared her champions to greet. 
Ah, but the risen wind is full and sweet; 
Hark to its voice, while ever a bright sun pours! 
It brings a dream, in stormful sounds that meet, 
Of other lands, of far-off Northern shores, 
here, minstrel pines among, the winter's cold wind 
roars. 


A dream of Northern shores, by wild storms worn, 
Some strand beside the Baltic far away, 

Where grew the race which now is sweeping on 
Across this land, into the world’s great day ; 

Where westward-moving Aryans knew the fray, 
And, fostered by rene Winter, grew in might 

Until a Roman empire ylelded sway 

To Gothic conquerers, and earth’s full light 

Dawned in the wailing darkness of the Northern night. 


Ah, no! here too, where bright the summer glows, 
Once all the fury of the battle beat, 

And "tis a dream of unknown woe that grows— 
I see the dusky warriors rush to meet, 

And old, old earth, flower-decked beneath their feet, 
Smiles to the deep cloud-blossomed blue o’erhead 

From whence the sun pours down his fiercest heat. 
They fight, they fall, by valiant chieftains led, 
Alas! the wail of dying herves mid the dead! 


For dark, wild tribes late from this sunshine flown 
The wind is voicing in its dirge-like strains, 
Or some strong race to vanished ages known 
Which gathered hosts upon yee shining plains, 
Which perished here! Behold, the land remains 
Unworn—tfresh as in years when all earth’s lore, 
Now circling Eastward where the sunset wanes, 
ut dawned on that far Asiatic shore, 
lke .his by brightest sunshine watched forevermore. 


Behold the land, unworn! a land where wake 
The gulf-storm voices ona still, sweet day; 
Where wild the northers on the fair earth break, 
Fast rushing from the snow plains tar away; 
Or but the summer breeze at noon astray 
Still wanders on to soothe the high sunlight, 
Or in the twilight shadows peters gray 
pstarts afresh, to pour in maddest flight 
A slumber song through all the dark or moonlit night. 


A land of winds! it sleeps one gleaming sea 
Beneath the splendor of unclouded skies; 
The long grass stirs like ocean waves in glee 
Where never a warrior to the battle flles— 
Where never a lonely hero falls and dies, 
Nor war-call echoes all the long hours through— 
I wonder how the far-off Baltic lies, 
Ice-bound, as when the Viking sail there blew! 
Ice-bound, as when the dawning strife the ages knew! 


For still the legends of the Northland fold 
bout our hearts while thus they sob and beat, 
Weird legends, linking new'life with an old, 
Of lone, bleak shores far from this noonday heat. 
But soft! now stormful sounds in silence meet! 
tones from tropic bowers like echoes flow 
Across the se, 60 strange, 80 clear and sweet, 
There comes a dream of years thet ret shall grow 
Here by the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Hark to the wind! Some heat, of bright suns born, 
Down in the still south stirred, thus here to fight, 
Even as the dreams of dim old years moved on 
From clime to clime, and, moving, grew in might. 
Hark to the wind! it sweeps a land as bright 
As that which by lonian water presene. 
A land to be—a coming old-world light 
Upon the midland sea. Fair be thy beams 
Amid the nation’s stars when their full radiance 


streams. 
L. A. ERATH. 





For the Companion, 


A CONSCIENCE TRUE TO GOD. 


The old Scottish lady of the last century was a 
“character.” A contemporary author describes 
her as sailing through the streets of Edinburgh 
like a ship of Tarshish, gorgeon: in velvet and 
rustling silk. Those she liked admired her kind 
eyes, gentle voice and honest face; but one against 
whom she had a prejudice thought of her wonder- 
ful capacity for sternness and severity. 

She was stately, aristocratic and penurious. Yet 
when the occasion called, she could be noble in 
sentiment and generous in deeds. Miss Trotter 
was one of these representative old Scotch women 
—penurious and generous, eccentric towards man, 
but reverential towards God. 

Whenever a moral question was forced home to 
her conscience, the old member of the Scottish 
kirk was true to her interpretation of the Sermon 
on the Mount. She was generous as well as just, 
when she believed that Christ required the exer- 
cise of the former virtue. Christ was literally her 
Master. She lived, and was ready to die, for Him. 

A young man, having neither sense nor honesty, 
stole five hundred pounds from the bank in which 
he was a clerk. The theft was soon discovered, 
and in those days the penalty for stealing was 
hanging. He was the son of a widowed friend of 
Miss Trotter's, who, as soon as she heard of the 
crime, called on the manager of the bank. 

“Now,” she said, laying down five hundred 
pounds, “you maun not only stop proceedings, 
but you maun keep him in the bank in some ca- 
pacity, however mean, till I find some other em- 
ployment for him.” 

Subsequently, she sent the lad to London, put 
him in the care of a friend there, and offered an- 
other five hundred pounds to any one who would 
procure him a situation abroad, where he should 
never be trusted with money. Not until the youth 
was again settled did she tell the mother of her 
son’s way wardness. 

Yet this generous old woman was noted for her 
frugality in small things, and for keeping all 
her money in a bag hanging on her toilet-glass, 
because she distrusted all banks and securities. 

Old Scotch women in the lowly ranks of society 
were as noble in spirit and as stately in character 
as their sisters of the higher circles. One such 
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was old Jenny Frazier, a staunch friend of the 
Free Church, in the days of the disruption. She 
occupied a few yards of ground in one of the many 
parishes of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

The duke was so opposed to the Free-Church 
party that he would neither give nor sell them a 
foot of ground on which to build a house of wor- 
ship. When his grace discovered that the land on 
which old Jenny lived was not his but hers,—it 
was the only spot in the parish that did not belong 
to him,—he hastened to offer a large sum of money 
for it. 

Jenny was poor, but she was of the same stuff 
as that from which they used to make martyrs, in 
the days of the Covenanters. 

“Na!” said the spirited old woman, as the 
duke’s agent offered money enough to make her 
well-to-do, ‘“‘na! na! it cam’ frae the Lord, an’ 
the Lord wants it again, and He shall have it.” 

In a few months a Free Church stood on the 
consecrated ground. 


a Se ea 

REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS, 
George Newell Lovejoy in Baldwin’s Monthly tells 
| some storigs about rejected manuscripts which must 
| be agreeable reading to those who are struggling for 
| literary recognition. How easy, says the article, it is 
| for editors and publishers to err in judgment concern- 
ing the value of an unknown writer’s work, as it has 
come before them for consideration. And it is not for 
a brief moment to be supposed that individuals occu- 
pying such positions are not open to mistakes, since, 
like the rest of humankind, the editor and the publish- 
er are fallible. 


Every admirer of Bret Harte remembers how serious 
were the obstacles in the way of the success of bis first 
; aud really most famous story, ‘The Luck of Roaring 

Camp.” How the lady proof-reader on the Overland 
Monthly raised her voice against its admission into the 
pages of that magazine; how the publisher of the mag- 
azine himself had grave doubts as to the wisdom of al- 
lowing the story to appear; and how, at last, it was 
left to the publisher’s wife to decide the question, who 
did so in favor of the story; and so it was published, 
and made not only the Overland famous, but gave its 
editor a reputation as the Dickens of America. 

The world is full of similar examples, and will con- 
tinue to be, at least so long as editors and publishers 
live, and untried authors place their wares before them. 
Who has forgotten the incident related by Mark Lemon, 
editor-in-chief of Punch, and the “Song of the Shirt’’? 
How the editor, sitting at his desk one morning, opened 
an envelope containing a poem which the writer thereof 
said had been rejected by three journals in London? 
How he—the author, who signed his name Tom Hood, 
a name not unknown to fame at the time—begged the 
editor to consign the contribution to the waste-basket, 
if he should deem it unsuited to Punch, as he was “‘sick 
of the sight of it’’? 

Lemon, though strongly impressed in favor of the 
poem, had some doubts as to the expediency of print- 
ing it in Punch, and gave it over to several other edi- 
tors connected with the journal for their opinion, who, 
| to a man, returned an adverse decision. But Lemon, 
still impressed with its wonderful beauty and power, 

published it, and it trebled the circulation of the paper 
| almost immediately, and made a justly great sensation, 
not merely in England, but throughout Europe. 

“Sartor Resartus,” which has given Thomar Carlyle 
more fame than any other creation from his pony was 
at first declined by every publisher in London to whom 
it was submitted. It is said, on good authority, that 
Jobn Stuart Mill, who afterwards came to find solid 
enjoyment in its pages, thought, when he first read it 
in manuscript, that it was one of the most stupid works 
which had ever come under his observation. Through 
the kind efforts of Emerson, I believe, a Boston house 
was induced to bring it before the public, and the favor 
with which it was received in this country led to its fa- 
vorable reception in England, and everywhere abroad, 
and made its success an established fact. 

Said the blunt Scotchman on a certain occasion, dur- 
ing the years when he was trying so hard to find at 
home a publisher for his work, ‘‘I believe I shall give 
up the notion of hawking my little manuscript-book 
about any further. For a long time it has lain quiet in 
a drawer waiting for a better day.” 

I have not forgotten how Howells’ “Venetian Life,” 
one of his very best efforts, came near resting unknown 
to the world after its rejection by Mr. Fields, when it 
was submitted by the embryo author to that gentleman 
for entrance into the Atlantic Monthly. But it would 
appear that the editor of a Boston paper saw sufficient 
merit in the manuscript to print it in the columns of his 
journal under the guise of letters from over the sea, 
when it speedily won for itself a deserved popularity. 
Yet, after this measure of success, the publishers who 
placed it before the public in book form were led to is- 
sue only a small edition, and from type which was im- 
mediately distributed. But this small edition was soon 
spent, and the work had to be reset, and stereotype 
plates epee. in order to satisfy the constant de- 
mands of the trade. 

After Alexander Kinglake had written ‘‘Eothen,” a 
work which, from first to last, exhibits not simply rare 
interest in the way of adventure and character sketch- 
ing, united with romance of a personal nature, but 
wonderful taste and flaish, it was offered by the author 
to a London firm. It was poy declined. He then 
submitted it to other publishers, who, one and all, re- 
fused to undertake its publication, assigning this and 
that reason for so doing. 

But one day, Kinglake, almost given over to despair, 
summoned sufficient courage to walk into a bookshop 
in Pall Mall, where, after introducing himself and in- 
forming the proprietor of the ill-luck attending him, 
he closed the interview by making the publisher a 
present of his manuscript, if he cared to accept the 
gift. The bookseller took the manuscript home with 
him that night and gave it a careful examination, and, 
learning its great worth, he at once brought it out. At 
first it sold slowly, but a favorable notice from Lock- 
hart in the Quarterly Review led to a speedy call for it 
on the part of the public, and edition after edition was 
bees fee of, and more demanded. So soon as the book 

b a fi jal » the publisher made it a 
practice on each Christmas morning, for many years, 
to send the gifted author a generous check in token of 
appreciation for services rendered. 
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RIVAL DISCOVERERS. 

It is a suggestive fact that there are usually two 
claimants for the honor of discovering an important 
fact in science. It is equally ive that a val 
invention obliges a court to decide who of two persons 
is the original inventor. Any one familiar with the 
history of discoveries and inventions can readily recall 
many illustrations of this singular fact. 

In mathematics we have the German Leibnitz dis- 
puting with the English Newton as to which of the two 
li d the method of fluxions. In astronomy Ad- 
ams, the Englishman, shares with Leverrier, the 
Frenchman, the honor of discovering the planet Nep- 
tune. Professor Morse, the American, had to con- 
tend with an Englishman for the reward of inventing 


the telegraph. 
ve the credit of discovering the circu- 


Englishmen 
lation of the blood to William Harvey, an eminent 





hl 








discovery, which revolutionized the 
cine, was made known w eet it is said, in 1616, to 
his classes in surgery. In 1628, he published it to the 
world in a book dedicated to Charles I. of England. 

The Italians ascribe this important discovery to 
Father Paul Sarpi, a learned Venetian monk, who died 
in 1623, at the age of seventy-one. Archdeacon Dixon 
says, in the Churchman, that from personal examina- 
tion of the controversy, he is satisfied that the world is 
indebted to ~— for this great discovery. 

Sarpi was a diligent student of natural philoso’ hy, 
medicine and anatomy. In a journal published 
1684, the Nouvelles de /a Republique des Lettres, [News 
from the Republic of Letters], it is stated that Sarpi 
discovered the circulation of the blood, but did not 
make it public. His reticence was due to his fear of 
the inquisition, whose hostility to scientific discoveries 
was weil known, and with whom Sarpi had had trouble 
on account of his efforts to reform the Roman Church. 

He did, however, reveal the secret to his physician, 
Aquapendente, who had saved his life, when wounded 
by Roman assassins. The physician wrote a book on 
the subject, based on Sarpi’s notes. But he also was 
afraid that the publication of such a novel heresy 
would get him into trouble with the Inquisition. He 
therefore placed his manuscript in the library of St. 
Mark’s. 

Aquapendente afterwards removed to Padua, where 
he was appointed professor of medicine. Among the 
students was a young Englishman, with whom the 
pooteeee became so intimate that he revealed to him 

arpi’s discovery. This young Englishman was Har- 
vey. “On his return to England, and after the death of 
Sarpi, in 1623, he claimed the honor of making the dis- 
covery. 

This plausible statement must, of course, be received 
with the customary grain of salt. But it furnishes 
another illustration of the singular fact that a great 
discovery usually calls up several rivals for the honor 
of making it. 


ractice of medi- 





For the Companion. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 
I cannot but its splendor heed, 
And lingering to behold it— 
I marvel in what rapturous meed 
The fashion would infold it, 
If it were only—not a weed! 
Ah, if its oriflanme should shine 
Upon our eyes but rarely, 
The bards would chant its charms divine, 
And with their praises—barely, 
ave room, or any need, tor maine. 
For me, I thank the bounteous Hand 
Which gives it its profusion; 
And robes in cloth of gold the land 
For all—in sweet illusion— 
Who common beauty understand. 
WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 


AN ENERGETIC BOY. 

Capt. De Long’s childhood showed the man. When 
a mere boy he exhibited the same persistent energy in 
securing a cadetship in the Naval Academy as he did 
while commander of the unfortunate polar expedition 
in which he lost his life. 


When scarcely twelve years old he read the naval 
exploits of the war of 1812. The heroism of the young 
officers kindled his ambition, and he begged his parents 
to let him enter the navy. They refused, and he yield- 
ed, for a time, to the authority of those he loved. But 
three or four years after, during the Civil War, he 
surprised his father, one day, by saying,— 

“T want to go to the Naval Academy. You say you 
will not assist me; but if I obtain an appointment my- 
self, will you give me your consent and allow me to 
enter?” 

“Very well,” answered the father, laughing at what 
he thought a boy’s hopeless scheme, “if you can ac- 
——e auth a feat, I wilt make no further objec- 

ion.” 


The mother also gave her consent, thinking that the 
best way to cure him of his passion was to let him 
fail in trying to gratify it. 

Encouraged by his success with his parents, the en- 
ergetic boy wrote to Washington and learned that his 
Congressional district already had its full quota of na- 
val ets. few days later, he heard that a cadet, 
appointed by the Hon. Benjamin Wood, the Repre- 
sentative of the district, had been obliged by illness to 
leave the academy. 

Immediately he enlisted the services of several 
friends to back his request, and going himself to Mr. 

, gave that gentleman no rest until he appointed 
him to the vacant place. 

The boy hastened to Newport, where the academy 
was then located, passed his examination, and then 
was shown a despatch from the Secretary of the Navy, 
which said, “Do not accept Mr. Wood’s appointment 
for the Navy.” 

Back to New York rushed the boy, to learn that the 
cadet whose place he was to fill had recovered his 
health and been reinstated. 

“So that ends the matter,” said Mr. Wood. 

The boy did not think so. He insisted that the Con- 
gressman had been imposed upon and deprived of his 
rights. His zeal so moved Mr. Wood that he said,— 

“You write what yon would like me to say to the 
Secretary and I will sign the letter, and you can take 
it to Washington yourself.” 

The letter was written ahd the boy started at once 
for Washington. The cars were so packed with sol- 
diers that he had to staud most of the way. He pre- 
sented himself to Mr. Wells, the Secret iry, handed him 
Mr. Wood’s letter, and watched his fac» as he read it. 

“And you are Mr. De Long? Well, this is a strange 
state of affairs. Mr. Wood seems very much excited ; 
but he is laboring under a delusion. We have no in- 
tention of slighting him in — way. You can return 
to the academy. I will give the necessary orders for 
your reception there, and please to say to Mr. Wood 
that he shall not be deprived even of his imaginary 
right.” 

The boy entered the academy, and so applied him- 
self to its work as to graduate with distinction, just 
as the war closed. 

In his subsequent career in the arctic regions, where 
he lost his life, he showed forth the same indomitable 
spirit as characterized him when he forced bis appoint- 
ment by sheer pluck and energy. 

THE SCOTTISH DIALECT. 

Forty years ago a Scotch judge, Lord Cockburn, 
said that even in Scotland Burns was becoming a sealed 
book, because the Scottish dialect was dying out. 
Since then, an eminent novelist, George McDonald, 
has done his best to keep alive this sweet and most ex- 
pressive language. But there are many Scotchmen 
who, not being able to read him with ease, say that 
“George McDonald is more Scotch than the Scotch.” 
To modern Englishmen the dialect seems “‘half English 
and half Greek,” and few are able to apprehend Scotch 
words. 

A good story is told of how an English lady, who 
visited Scotland for the first time in ber life, was made 
to understand the meaning of the word pig, which is 
an old-fashioned Scotch term for a coarse earthen jar. 
“Would you like a hot crock in your bed this cauld 
nicht, mem?” asked the good-natured chambermaid. 

“A what?” said the lady. 
“A pig,mem. Shall I put a pig in your bed to keep 
ou warm?” 


“Leave the room, young woman! Your mistress 
shall bear of your insolence,”’ answered the indignant 
lad 








“Nae offence, I hope, mem. It was my mistress that 
bade me ask, and I’m sure she meant it in kindness.”’ 
The lady, seeing that no insult was intended, was at 








London physician of the seventeenth century. This 





a loss to account for the strange proposal. 





“Ts it common in this country, my girl,” she asked 
ee a jmnilder tone, “for ladies to have pigs in their 

ia? ” 

“And gentlemen hae them, too, mem, when the 
weather's cauld.” 

“But you surely would not put the pig between the 
sheets?’’ continued the astonished English woman, 

“Tf you please, mem, it would do you maist good 
there.” 

“Between the sheets! It would dirty them, girl. I 
could never sleep with a pig between the sheets.” 

“Never fear, mem! You’ll sleep far mair comforta- 
ble. <2 steek the mouth o’ ’t tightly, and tie it up in 
a poke.” ~. 

“Do you sleep with a pig yourself in cold weather?” 

*““No, mem; pigs are only for gentlefolks that lie on 
feather beds. I sleep on cauf [chaff in sacking] with 
my neighbor-lass.” 

“Calf? Do you sleep with a calf between you?” 

“No, mem, you’re joking now; we lie on the tap 
oO’ t.” 

——++or-—___—_ 
THE DEFEATED REPORTER. 

The late Peter Cooper had a lively sense of humor, 
but he got off his little jokes with such a grave face 
that the hearer could not always make out whether the 
old man was in fun or in earnest. The following story 
illustrates his quiet way of joking: 


Some years ago, what was at first thought to have 
been a terrible crime led to the sudden and violent 
death of a member of a firm in business close to Peter 
Cooper’s ancient store in Burling FP 

A reporter, early on the scene, had been questioning 
all concerned, and was on his way back to his news- 
expel office, when he saw Mr. Cooper alighting from 

is carriage in front of his place of business. 

“Ha! ha!” thought the reporter, “whatever Peter 
Cooper will say will be interesting.” 

**Mr. Cooper,”’ he said, “are you acquainted with the 
house of Brown, Jones & Robinson, about whom there 
is such horrible news?”’ 

“Oh, very well, indeed,” said the good old man; “I 
know all about them.” 

Here was rare good luck for the reporter. Mr. Coop- 
er knew everything, it seemed. 

“Well,” the reporter went on, “what can you tell 
me about them?” 

*“Well,”” Mr. Cooper replied, “I don’t want to be 
quoted, but I don’t mind saying that they are very nice 
Bg nice people.” 

“What sort of a man is Brown?” 

“Oh, Brown’s a nice man.”’ 

“And Jones?” (the partner believed to have been 
murdered.) 

“Yes, and Jones, too,” Mr. Cooper answered ; ‘“‘now 
Jones was a nice man.” 

“And Robinson?” the reporter persisted (Robinson 
was looked upon with strong suspicion just then). 

“Oh yes, Robinson,” said the aged a 
*“T don’t want to be quoted, but I know Robinson well, 
and if 1 was asked for my candid — of him, 1 
should say that I always found binson a NICE 
man.” 

The reporter thanked Mr. Cooper, and went his way 
without being able to see just how the interview with 
Mr. Cooper would help along the sensational story of 
the day. 
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HODGE-PODGE. 
One of Scotland’s minor poets thus celebrates the 
excellence of “hodge-podge,” a famous national dish, 
made of divers things jumbled together : 


“Then here’s to ilka kindly Scot; 

Wi’ many good broths he boils his pot, 

But rare hotch-potch beats a’ the lot, 
It smells and smacks sae brawley.” 


An amusing story is told of the late Prince Consort’s 
first introduction to this mingle-mangle of dishes, 
which occurred during one of the earlier visits of the 
royal family to Balmoral: 





Prince Albert, dressed in a simple manner, was 
crossing a Scotch lake in a steamer. Being curious to 
note the cooking, he looked into the galley, where a 
brawny Highlander was preparing a pot of hodge- 


podge. 

““What’s that?” asked the Prince, who was not 
known to the cook. 

“‘Hodge-podge, sir.” 

“How is it made?” 

“Why,” answered the cook, “‘there’s mutton intil/’t, 
and turnips intill’t, and carrots intili’t, and” —— 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the Prince, “but what is in- 
tilv’t ? 

“Why, there’s mutton in#ill’t, and carrots intill’t, 
and turnips intill’t, and”—— 

“Yes, I see; but what is intillt? 

The cook looked at him, but seeing that the Prince 
was serious, he answered, “There’s mutton intill’t, 
and turnips intill’t, and’”—~ 

“Yes, I know; but what is inéi//’t, intill’t?” 

“Mon!” yelled the Highlander, brandishing his big 
ladle, “am I no tellin’ ye what’s intill’t? There’s 
mutton intill’t, and’’—— 

Here one of the Prince’s suite came up and ex- 
plained to him that “‘intill’t”’ simply meant “into it.”’ 


——————~+9——___—_—_ 

OLD-TIME DOCTORS, 
In his history of ‘‘The People of the United States,” 
Mr. McMaster gives the following picture of the old- 
time doctor: 


But a few of the simplest drugs were then to be 
found stowed away on the shelves of the village store, 
among beaps of shoes, Rohan hats, balls of twine, 
packages of seed and flitches of bacon. The physician 
was, therefore, lled bine the duties both 
of the doctor and the apothecary. He compounded 
his own drugs, made his own tinctures, prepared bis 
own infusions, and put up his own prescriptions. 

His saddie-bag was the only drug-store within forty 
miles, and there, beside his horn balances and his china 
mortar, were medicines now gone quite out of fashion, 
or at most but rarely used. 

Homeopathy, with its tasteless mixtures and dimin- 
utive doses, was unknown; and it is not too much to 
say that more medicine was then taken every year by the 
well than is now taken in the same space of time by 
the sick. Each spring the blood must be purified, the 
bowels must be purged, the kidneys must be excited, 
the bile must be moved, and large doses of senna and 
manna, and loathsome concoctions of rhubarb and 
molasses, were taken daily. 


It is generally supposed that the consumption of 
drugs in proportion to the population is increasing, 
and it is gratifying to learn from Mr. McMaster that 
the reverse is the case. They produce almost as many 
diseases as they cure. 








ae Sea awa anes 

ORIGIN OF “FUDGE,” 
There are words which owe their origin to the 
marked characteristics of some man. Among these is 
the word “fudge,” whose origin is thus stated by the 
elder Disraeli, who quotes from a very old pamphlet, 
entitled, “Remarks Upon the Navy,” wherein the 
author says: 


“There was in our time one Capt. Fudge, command- 
er of a merchantman, the Black Zagle, of the time of 
Charles II., who, upon bis return from a voyage, how 
ill-fraught soever his ship was, always brought home 
his owners a good crop of lies, so much that now, 
aboard ship, the sailors, when they hear a great lie 
told, ery out, “You fudge it.”—Notes and Queries. 
te 


“PLEASE, I want to buy a shilling’s worth of hay.” 





‘Is it for your father?” “Oh, no; it’s for the horse; 
father doesn’t eat hay!” 3 
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For the Companion. 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE, 


A Cat of Culture owned a Violin; 
So sweetly could she play 

That always a large audience she could win 
And charm its heart away. 

She was in easy circumstances, and 
Neither for fame nor pelf 

Played she, but at sweet charity’s command, 
Or to amuse herself. 

Hear now how graciously she used her art, 
To help a suffering heart! 





In a fair Cabinet, high upon a shelf, 
Famous as she could wish, 

With the compartment wholly to herself, 
Languished a beauteous Dish ; 

And yet she was not happy, for she sighed, 
Morning, and night, and noon, 

“Ah, what is all my glory and my pride, 
Without my faithful Spoon?” 

And from a distant basket, as she sighed, 
A massive Spoon replied. 


’T was a chance meeting; by a careless maid 
Had the bright Spoon, one day, 

On the same shelf with the fair Dish been laid, 
And given his heart away. 

‘Too soon he was discovered, but before 
They missed him, ardent hope 

Had bade him whisper,‘‘We shall meet once more, 
And then—we will elope!” 

And the coy Dish, turning more crimson still, 
Had sweetly lisped, “We willl!” 








Stern Fate had frowned; the Cabinet was locked, 
The frantic Spoon was guarded ; 

But when has not young love at locksmiths 

mocked ? 

Their faith was soon rewarded. 

Close by an open window, one bright day, 
The Spoon was left awhile, 

And at the Dish—although two rooms away— 
He gave a brilliant smile. 

The smile attracted—though I know not how— 
The notice of a Cow. 


Outside the window pretty Mooly grazed, 
And at the smiling Spoon 

With artless admiration long she gazed. 
**It minds me of the Moon,” 

She softly said. The flattered Spoon replied, 
I] as the Moon am pale, 

I know, because my heart’s wish is denied.” 
And then he told his tale. 

The sympathetic Cow, with eyes that glistened, 
Patiently to him listened. 


She ruminated long. At last said she, 
“Hearken to what I say! 

If my good friend the Cat will but agree, 
You’ve but to name the day! 

While to admiring friends the Dish is shown, 
The Cat will steal within 

The grounds, and, in her usual charming tone, 
Play on her Violin. 

Leaving the door unlocked, the company”—— 

“Oh!” cried the Spoon, “I see.” 


“Wait,” gently said the Cow, “J will be there— 
They might return too soon, 
So, while the Cat fiddles her sweetest air, 
T’ll jump across the Moon! 
*T will be a novel sight, I flatter me— 
And, while they wondering stay 
To see if there be any more to see, 
You two can hie away. 
*T will take some time to jump across the Moon.” 


“Bless you, forever bless you!” said the Spoon. 


The door was open—everyone was gone; 
The Dish at last was free! 

In silence the Spoon joined her, for he lay 
Unnoticed, on a tray. 


And then that noble Cow across the Moon 
Sailed like a drifting cloud; 
Out through the door stole softly Dish and Spoon, 
While the Dog laughed aloud. 
And when the company, still wondering, came 
In from the moonlit lawn, 
The Watch-Dog howled aloud for very shame— 
The Dish and Spoon were gone! 
The Owner said, “Poor Watch-Dog, howl no 
more,— 
ZI should have locked the door!’ 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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But I must begin at the other end of the story. 


For the Companion. 


DOLLY’S GIANT STORY. 
ce there was a giant. 


To still his barking?” 


He is a trusty fellow, but the sight 
Than anything he ever saw b, night, 


Those who laugh seldom take it very 














“Ah, but the little Watch-dog!” murmured he; 
Tell me, what shall we do 


‘Leave all that 
to me,”’ 

The Cow responded. “True, 

Will funnier be by half 

And I’ll engage he’!! laugh! 


hard, 
He will be off his guard.” 


Long plotted they together; they agreed 
That at the next full moon 

The plan would be most likely to succeed ; 
The hopeful, nappy Spoon 

Was borne away at last, the gentle Mooly 
Went slowly, being fat, 


And told the project, faithfully and truly, 
To her good friend the Cat, 

Who said, as she agreed her help to lend, 
“J have been young, my friend!” 


A cloudless night, and strains of music fell 
Through windows opened wide. 

The Dish’s Owner stood, her name to tell, 
The Cabinet beside. 

Charmed by the music, out upon the lawn 

Stepped all the company ; 








































Once there was a great mountain. 

The mountain was full of gold. 

Now you know gold is the most precious thing 
in the world, some people think. 

Tt is a real Aladdin’s Lamp, and with it in your 
hand you can do and have and be almost any- 
thing in this world. 

And when people found that this great moun- 
tain was full of it the next thing was to break 
open this wonderful bank and get it. 

That was not easy to do. 

They picked away at the locks 
here and there—that is, they dug 
little holes and tunnels in the red 
clayey earth, and they took up 
panfuls of the loose soil and 
washed out the little yellow | 
specks in it. 

But the gold lay down deep in 
the dark heart of the mountain, 
and the people grew discouraged 
about ever getting at it. 

One day a man came along 
and said, ‘‘Why don’t you geta 
giant to help you? I know one 
strong enough to break this old 
mountain all in pieces and carry 
it off on his shoulders.” 

How the men stared at that! 
“Why,” they said, “bring us 
your Giant and you shall have 
gold, and plenty of it!” 

But when he brought the Giant 
they laughed at him. 

Giant indeed! He was no big- 
ger than a candle, and looked 
much like one. 

“Never you mind his looks!” 
said the man. ‘Just drill a little 
hole for him to lie in, among the 
rocks of this mountain, and give 
him some fire to eat and see what 
he will do.” 

The man was right after all. 

They made a deep hole in the 
rock for him and they gave him 
“fire to eat” (that is, touched a 
match tothe long fuse he liked to 
carry around with him,) 
and presto! the rocks flew 
—the mountain-gates were 
open, and the glittering 
gold-specks gleamed in 
every fragment of rock. 

Since that nobody has despised little Giant 
Powder. Anna F. BuRNHAM. 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

In a certain play-room, not long ago, a 
little girl climbed up in a chair for some- 
thing, and tipping over, chair and all, be- 
gan to cry as loud as she could cry. Mam- 
ma comforted her. 

A little while afterwards Edna, who is 
almost two years younger than her sister, 
tipped over in the same way; but she 
didn’t cry—not a bit of it. 

“What a brave little girl!” said mam- 
ma; at which Ava put out her lip. 

“Pooh!” said she, with a good deal of 
scorn, “that isn’t anything. I think most 
proba’ly she couldn’t cry if she wanted to! 
I think maybe her cryer’s broke!” 











One morning one of the horses got loose. 
Marcy came running to grandma in great 
excitement. 

“O gramma,” she cried, “Nellie’s going 
off up the road bare-headed !” 

Nellie hadn’t any harness on. 





One evening our family had devilled 
ham for supper. Ruth liked it very much, 
but after being helped to it once she for- 
got the name. She sat thinking for a mo- 
ment, and then her face brightened up as she ex- 
claimed, ‘Papa, I’d like some more ‘Satan’s 
hash,’ please !” 





One day Mary D. was ironing, and thought- 
lessly left the iron on the sheet until she scorched 
it. Her little brother, who had been attentively 
watching her, ran in the house, excitedly saying, 
“Mamma, come quick, and see where sister made 








the shadow of the iron on the ironing sheet.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in sea, but not in billow; 
My second in tree, but not in willow; 
My third is in essay; not in topic; 
My fourth is in summer, not in tropic; 
My fifth is in Easter; not in lily; 
My sixth is in breeze, but not in chilly; 
My seventh in praise, but not in flatter; 


My eighth is in substance, not in matter; 
My whole was a man whom church-folk remember, 
Whose feast-day occurs on the Fourth of November. 


2. 
HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITION. 


Publications, 


(Express what is here represented in the fewest pos- 


sible words; then transpose according to definition. ] 


eevee eeeeee 


The left-hand upright, reading downward, names a 


noted person, who was born on Nov. 12, 1615; the 
right-hand upright is the title of his most famous work. 


The rounds, beginning at the top, mean as follows: 


one of the old prophets; the name applied to a very 
ancient philosopher who flourished soon after the time 
of Moses, and who first divided the days into hours; a 
geographical name; an old-time cupboard; a surgical 
instrument; one of the books of the Bible. 


M. C.D. 


4. 
RECIPE FOR A ROYAL FERSONAGE. 
To be used on November 9th. 


Take a silver bow! and a golden spoon, 

And mix these all to a merry tune :— 
Threc-fifths of pride, not a wee bit more; 
Three-eighths of prudence over it pour; 

Then slowly add two-fifths of folly ; 

With a third of wit, to make it jolly; 

One-sixth of beauty, for surely he 

More than all others should handsome be; 
One-half of love just fills the bowl, 

With an eighth of goodness to season the whole. 
If you put these together with judgment keen, 
Your dish will truly be fitfora queen. Daisy, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in Scotland, but not in Spain; 

My second in Russia, but not in Dane; 

My third is in London, but not in Medina; 
My fourth is in England, but not in China; 
My fifth is in Ireland, and also in Wales; 

My sixth is in Florence, but not in Marscilles; 
My seventh in Egypt, but not in Japan; 

My eighth is in Naples, but not in Milan; 

My whole was a cynic who lived in Greece, 
And I’ll add, ‘‘May never his tribe increase!” 


6. 
HIBROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITION. 





A kind of cloth. 


Express these symbols in the fewest possible words 


and transpose to suit the definition. 





Answers to Puzzles in last number. 


1. Washington issued his farewell address to the 
army. 
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1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, S—Porartors. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16—GaRNERED. 


Second line down—Irvine. 
Third line down—Prerce. 


4. Wind Month. 


5. Elsie Dinsmore, Elsie’s Girlhood, Elsie’s Holi. 
days, Elsie’s Womanhood, Elsie’s Motherhood, Elsie’s 
Children, Elsie’s Widowhood, Grandmother Elsie. 


6. Umber, Humber, Humbert. 
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Their cunning is extraordinary. Capt. De Long re- 
cords that on going out one night, he was surrounded 
by a dozen dogs in a state of great excitement. Look- 
ing around to ascertain the cause, he saw a good-sized 
dog head first in a barrel, lying at an angle, with only 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 


a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in Wakes Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
+ us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 

ty. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Di ti on, — R I that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 

your oe shows to what time your subscription 
3 paid. 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
rs are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











SELF-LIMITATION OF DISEASES. 

Once, when one cut his finger, he thought to cure the 
wound by putting on some healing balsam. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would have healed just as soon and well 
if bound up at once in its own blood, and thus sim- 
ply protected from dirt. 

The power to heal belongs to our physical organiza- 
tion. So, too, many a poison fails to cause death sim- 
ply because the system, by its own established methods 
of working, gets rid of the poison through the various 
eliminating organs, and then repairs whatever of barm 
may have been done. In some cases the only object of 
the remedy used is to stimulate the eliminating organs 
to special activity, or to sustain the system while the 
elimination is going on. 

In all ordinary cases « cold cures itself in a few days 
—often in spite of the nostrums taken. Give a typhoid 
patient abundance of pure air, sponge his body fre- 
quently with a little soda and water, to reduce heat, 
and keep up bis strength with a milk diet, and in the 
great majority of cases he will recover without a spoon. 
ful of medicine. 

Shall we get along, then, without a doctor? No; 
for the case might prove to be one calling for the lat- 
ter’s utmost vigilance. We would merely impress on 
our readers the fact that the fever —and the same is 
true of others—is self-limiting; and that the cure 
comes from within as truly as it does in the case of a 
cold or of a cut. 

A similar limitation was affirmed, even in respect to 
brain diseases, cancer and consumption, by the New 
York doctors at a recent meeting. Oue said that mem- 
bers of his own family were living at an advanced age 
who, in earlier life, had had all the symptoms of pul- 
monary consumption; that he had repeatedly seen the 
same thing in others; that forty years ago a patient of 
his—whose brother and sister and all the latter’s chil- 
dren died of consumption—bad had repeated bleeding 
from the lungs, had great emaciation and sinking in of 
the chest, and was apparently about to die, but rallied; 
ten years ago had a worse attack; was not expected 
by a council of physicians to live through the winter, 
yet is now apparently in perfect health and weighs 
one hundred and ninety pounds. Thus there is room 
for hope even ghen given up by the doctor. 


> 
ESQUIMAUX DOGS. 

The Esquimaux dogs are so pugnacious that they 
will fight each other without the slightest prov 
They seem to love fighting for its own sake, and, so 
long as it is a fight, are indifferent as to why they fight, 
how they fight, and whom they fight. 
Capt. De Long records in his journal several illustra- 
tions of this passion for a combat. Two dogs, seeing 
another dog enjoying a meat can that had been empty 
for months, will spring on him, roll him over and seem- 
ingly tear him to pieces. Fortunately,the wool is so 
long and thick that the attacking dog gets his mouth so 
full of hair as to be unable to bite his antagonist’s 
flesh. 
The dogs know that their vulnerable places are the 
ears and belly. When a dog is attacked by two or three 
dogs, he will run to a snow bank, shove his head in, 
and, lying on his stomach, let his foes choke themselves 
with the hair they tear out of bis back. 
Sometimes a pack of dogs will divide up into cliques 
of three or four. For several days everything goes on 
smoothly in each friendly gang. Then one of the set 
offends bis mates, and they give him a thrashing and 
exclude him from the gang, until their feelings have 
calmed down. 
The dog, thus sent to Coventry, keeps away from his 
eompanions until he thinks it safe to return. Then he 
will approach them fawningly, wagging his tail as an 
expression of his wish to be again received into socie- 
ty. If the gang are still unreconciled, they greet him 
with a snarl and a display of snapping teeth, and he 
retires to Coventry for another spell. 
A single dog, or a team of dogs, is allowed to de- 
part peacefully, but not quietly, for the dogs left at 
home all how! dolefully. But when the team comes 
back, its welcome is a rough-and-tumble fight, begun 
as soon as the men commence to unbarness it. The 
moment the harness is off all is quiet. 
As soon as a single dog appears in sight on his re- 
turn, the other dogs gather to attack him. It is then a 
question of speed; if he can get to his usual stopping- 
place, he is safe. The getting to his home-base seems 


tion 





bis tail and flanks visible. 
walrus meat, and the other dogs had not driven him 
out, because they could not tell whether he was a bully 
or a coward. 


He had gone in for some 


—_——_~————_ 
TAME BUTTERFLIES. 

An English sculptor carved on a monument a child 
holding out her hand for butterflies to perch on. The 
monument was criticised by Tennyson, the poet, as 
representing an improbability. But a London lady 
gives, in the October Century, facts from her personal 
experience, which endorse the sculptor’s design as 
true to nature. She writes: 


One summer I watched the larve of the swallow- 
tailed butterfly through their different stages, and re- 
served two chrysalides to develop into the perfect in- 
sect. In due time one of these fairy-like creatures 
came out. 

I placed it in a small Indian cage made of fine threads 
of bamboo. A carpet of soft moss and a vase of flow- 
ers in the centre made a pleasant home for my tiny 
“Psyche.” 

1 foynd that she greatly antey 


ed a repast. of nano 
when some was placed on a lea e 


within her reach 6 


sweet food with great apparent enjoyment. 

She was so tame that it became my habit, once or 
twice a day, to take her on my finger; and while I 
walked in the garden she would take short flights 
hither and thither, but was always content to mount 
upon my hand again. 

She would come on my finger of her own accord, 
and, if the day was bright, would remain there as long 
as I had patience to carry her, with her wings out- 
spread, basking in the sunbeams, which appeared to 
convey exquisite delight to the delicate little creature. 
I never touched her beautiful wings. She never 
fluttered or showed any wish to escape, but lived three 
weeks of tranquil life in her tiny home; and then 
having, as I supposed, reached the limit of butterfly 
existence, she quietly ceased to live. 


would uncoil her long proboscis and draw up the | 


Tropic-Fruit Laxative is as palatable as the nicest 
fruit, and more efficient in its action than the nauseous 
cathartics which make martyrs of ladies and children. 
For sale everywhere at 25 and 50 cts. per box. [Adv. 


Something New in Life Insurance! 











The ZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
of Hartford, Conn., has introduced and copyrighted a 
New Plan of Insurance, which gives more privileges to 
the Insured, and promises to yield a larger return (con- 
sidering the benefits conferred and the premiums paid) 
than any other plan or Company can give. The premi- 
um charged is very low—it approximates near the com- 
mon life rate. It isan Endowment Policy payable at the 
end of the specified time, or it can be converted into 
cash at stated periods. 

At the time cash values are payable, the Company 
pays to the insured the Accumulated Surplus. With its 
method of dividing profits the Accumulations are likely 
to be large. Send for a circular describing the plan. 

The ZETNA LIFE also issues policies upon all 

plans in general use, with Annual Cash Dividends. Also 
| Non-Participating and Renewable Term Policies. 
The ZZETNA LIFE has about twenty-nine millions 
| of securely invested assets. It has a surplus of about 
six millions over its liabilities. Its business is economi- 
cally and successfully managed. It issues Indisputable 
Policies, It makes no war with claimants, but reserves 
the right to deal with fraud during the lifetime of the in- 
sured, 

AGENTS WANTED at all points where the Company 
is not at present represented. 

Address the 


ZTNA LIFE INSURANCE C0., 











On the day of her death the other Laweag Sap 
and lived for the same length of time. oth were 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE CONTINENT 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


Judge A. W. Tourgee’s popular Weekly Illustrated Mag- 
azine, has taken its place “in the front rank of magazine 
literature” (VN. ¥. Herald); “resembles the monthly 
magazines in everything, but of more frequent publica- 
tion,” being “a Century on the instalment plan” (Phila, 
Ledger); and presents the best of everything once a 
week. 

THE CONTINENT has kept abreast of the times in 
bringing about a practical reduction in the cost of mag- 
azine literature. corresponding to that of the great 
dailies, by means of its remarkable COMBINATION 
RATES. Here are a few examples of them:— 


THE CONTINENT (84.00) Our Price for 


TOGETHER WITH the Two. 
Youth’s Companion, $1.75, é e ° . 84.47 
The Century, #4, . ° we et 98 
Harper’s Magazine, $4, . . ° ° ° - §&.57 
Harper’s Bazar. oe er ee 5.98 
Harper’s Weekly, $4, ‘ e ° . e . 5.98 
North American Review, $, . . . .« 6.90 
Christian Union, $3, e ‘ e 4.99 
St. Nicholas, $3, . ° e ° e 5.27 
New York Weekly Tribune, $2, . . . . 4,07 


These are only Specimens. We can furnish any 
riodical in the world in combiriation with The Con- 
inent at like rates. ore than one other magazine 
can be combined with The Continent if desired—for 
instance: The Continent, The Century and Harp- 
er’s Monthly for $9,20!- Whatever you want, let us 
estimate for you and save you money. Remit by money 
order, postal note or draft. 
Address: THE CONTINENT, 23 Park Row, 
N. Y¥.; or, 36 South 11th Street, Philadelphia, 


TO ART WORKERS. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly l€-page il- 





lustrated journal of all Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
Painting, Embroidery, Carvin, Modelling. For 1854, 
SXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTH- 


LY; also regular full-sized double sheet working design 
supplements. uestions promptly answered in the pa- 
per, and suggestions se without charge. Estab‘d 1578. 
‘he only art paper giving colored supplements. $3.00 a 
year; six and three months subscriptions rec’d. Send 8c. 
in cones for sample copy and catalogue of illustrated 








special handbooks on all branches of Art Work. 


WM, WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., New York, 





equally tame, but the second showed more intelligence. 





She discovered that by folding her wings together | 
she could easily walk between the slender Seco of the 
cage. 

aving done so, she would fly to a window and re- 
main there, basking in the sun, folding and unfolding 
her wings with evident enjoyment, until I presented 
my finger, when she would immediately step upon it 
and be carried back to her cage. 


———_—_—_ 


“NO SHYLOCK,” 
The Free Press relates an amusing story which shows 
that the truth is a light which cannot be long sup- 
pressed : 


A day or two ago a man who was at the Central De- 
[oe to take a train suddenly cried out that some one | 
ad stolen his valise, and he began such a hullabaloo 

that everybody had to be interested. 
“T sot that ere satchel right down thar’ and stepped 
to the door,” he explained to Officer Button, “and 
when I returned it was gone.” 
“Well, you should have been careful. 
responsible for such losses.” 
“You aint,eh? Where’s the president?” 
“Out of the city, sir.” 
‘“Whar’s the gineral manager?” 
**He’s sick abed.” 
**Whar’s the superintendent?” 
“Won't be here till four o’clock.” 
“Wal, now somebody’s got to make good that loss.” 
“What was the value?” 
“Fifty dollars and not a cent less!” 
“What were the contents?” 
“T had twelve shirts, a new suit of clothes, an gver- 
coat and lots of other things.’’ 
“Was it a carpet sack?” 
“Tt was.” 
“One handle gone and the lock broken?” 
“Yes, one handle was gone, and I had it tied with a 
string.” 
“Is this it?” asked the officer, as he took the bag- 
gage off a bench not six feet away. 
“Great snakes! that’s it!”” chuckled the owner. } 
In handing it to him the string broke, the bag flew 
open and out rolled two old shirts, a pair of socks and 
five or six paper collars—ali there was in it. | 
“Then these are the duds you wanted fifty dollars | 
for?” queried the officer. | 
‘No, sir!’ was the indignant reply. ‘I should have | 
taken the money for loss of time and damage to my | 
feelings. I’m no Shylock, sir!” | 
THE VERDANT MIDSHIPMAN,. 
Before the naval school at Annapolis was established 
midshipmen were sent on ship-board as soon as ap- 
pointed. Though nominally officers, they knew so lit- 
tle of a ship’s affairs that they could not tell a marlin’. 
spike from a hand-spike. One Brown was such a mid- 
shipman, and of him the following amusing story is 
told: 
He reported for duty on board the schooner Experi- 
ence at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. He was put in 
charge of the deck to keep the first watch, from 8 P. 
M. to midnight, though he had never seen a man-of- 
war before in his life. 
About nine o’clock, the captain put his head out of 
the cabin door, and said, ‘“‘Quarter-master, how is the 
hause ?”” (this was simply to inquire into the state of 
the cables oy which the vessel was anchored.) 
“The hause is all right, sir,”” answered the quarter- 





We are not 





master. 

“Hello!” says Brown to himself; “they have a 
horse on board, it seems,” and he went forward to 
take alook athim! Not finding him, he returned to 
the quarter-deck and asked the quarter-master wheth- 
er the captain had not asked him as to the condition 
of the horse. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied; ‘the hause is all right!” 
“Well,” says Brown, ‘I so understood you,” and he 
passed the remainder of his watch looking for him! 


————»~_—. 
A QUEER RECOGNITION. 

When Jane Welsh, who married Thomas Carlyle, 
was a girl, she was so full of life and energy as to be 
a match for the boys in running and leaping. One of 
the feats, which made her famous in her native village, 
was the ease with which she could surmount a wall, 
seven feet high, around the cemetery. 


Years afterwards. when she had become an old lady, 
she re-visited the village, but walked the streets with- 
out being recognized by any of the companions of her 
ep A single action, however, betrayed her. 

made an arrangement with the sexton to be at the 
cemetery, at early morn, to unlock the gate. She was 
present earlier than the appointed hour, and after 
waiting some time grew impatient, for sbe was eager 
to look on the graves of ber revered parents. 

In her vexation at the long delay, she remembered 
the feat of her girlhood, and though the suppleness of 
youth bad gone, she managed to re the feat with 

ease. One of the old residents saw it, and 
soon after, meeting her in the care, ventured to ask,— 
“Is not this Jeannie Welsh? J thought it must be 
you, for there was never another girl in town who 





to restore him to all his rights. 





would get over the wall in that fashion 


THE UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


320 and 322 Broadway, New York, 


INSURES AGAINST ACCIDENTS AT HALF THE RATES OF 
STOCK COMPANIES. 


$70,000,000 of Insurance in Force. 
NOT ONE -DOLLAR OF INDEBTEDNESS. 


HAS PAID 2000 CLAIMS. NONE UNPAID. 


Mention the ComPpanrion. 


CHARLES B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary, 


BATTLE of 
the BOOKS. 


500,000 VOLUMES, the choicest literature of the world. 
100-Page CATALOGUE free. Lowest prices ever known. 
NOT sold by dealers. Sent for examination BEFORE PAY- 
MENT on evidence of good faithh JOHN B. ALDEN, Pub- 
lisher, 18 Vesey Street, New York. P. O. Box 1227. 


GRAND PANORAMA 
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ei CINDERELLA. 


Consisting of proscenium front, framed, 
with private boxes, stage, orchestra, 
&c. The moving Panorama illustrates 
the Story of Cinderella from beginning 
to end, in a series of the most beautiful 
pictures ever seen ina toy; lithographed 
in twelve brilliant colors. The pictures 
are all original drawings by one of our 
most celebrated artists, gotten up at 
great expense; the pictures blend and 
harmonize one with the other, so that 
the Panorama is, as it were, one contin- 
uous picture. Price, $1.40. 


PEEKSKILL STATE CAMP, 


Being a military camp smaller than the Brighton, con- 
sisting of a grooved platform 12x8, back scene, and 31 
movable soldiers. Price, 50 cents. 


Both military pieces are lithographed in bright colors, 
on heavy cardboard, cut out and ready for use. 
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SCENE FROM THE PANORAMA OF CINDERELLA. 


BRIGHTON MILITARY ENCAMPMENT. 


SIZE 15x12. 

Consisting of a grooved platform, with a back scene 
representing a military camp, in front of which are 
movable tents and 41 movable soldiers; they can be 
arranged in columns of twos, fours, or company front, 
and made to manceuvre at will. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by all Stationers and Toy-dealers, or will send by express on receipt of price. Send for Catalogue of 
new Toys and Novelties. Theatres from 25 cents up to $3.00. Manufactured by 


J. H. SINGER, 213 West 3lst Street, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


WITHERED LEAFLETS, 


While the winds of chill November 
Murmur through the swaying trees, 
And ail sadly we remember 
Genial sume grant breeze; 
Genial summer's f rant breeze, 
Singing throus h flowery dale; 
Withered leaflets fall and scatter 
Tn the ruthless wintry gale. 










Summer’ s beauty; autumn’s glory; 
ow we view then: crisp and sear, 

And the e nding of their story 
Whispers of a dying year; 

Whispers of a dying ye: | 
As repeating o'er this tale, 

Withered leaflets fall and scatter 
In the ruthless wintry gale. 








But when winds of spring are blowing, 
Life shall rise from out decay, 
And beneath the warm light’s glowing 
Trees assume apparel gay ; 
Trees assume apparel gay, 
Where to-day so torn and pale, 
Withered leaflets fall and seatter 
ln the ruthless wintry gale. 
ADDISON F, BROWNE. 


a 





For the Companion. 
REMINISCENCES OF DEAN STANLEY. 
By Canon F. W. Farrar. 
Westminster Abbey. 

My reminiscences of Dr. Stanley would be more 
than imperfect, if I did notadd something respect- 
ing his connection with Westminster Abbey. Rich 
and fruitful as was all his life, more even than the 
lives of thousands whom the world bears in grate- 
ful remembrance, the sixteenyears of his work 
as Dean of Westminster are those which will be 
specially prominent in the recollections of Eng- 
lishmen and Americans. 

It is not from any accidental desire to pay a 
compliment to Americans that I here mention 
them. Westminster Abbey is one of the favorite 
shrines of their pilgrimage. It is, I suppose, the 
first place which most Americans visit when they 
come to London. There is no spot in the world 
which more forcibly brings home to their minds 
the conviction that they and we form one great 
nation. 

In my own church of St. Margaret's, which 
stands close beside the Abbey, the almost unsolic- 
ited munificence of American citizens has placed 
a magnificent stained glass window to the memory 
of Sir Wal r®aleigh, »2om Dean-Stanley used 
to call ‘the Father of the United States,” and 
whose headless body lies buried under the chan- 
cel-floor. On this window is the following quat- 
rain from the pen of the American Minister, Mr. 
J. Russell Lowell. 

“The New World's sons, from England’s breast we drew 

Such milk as bids remember whence we came; 


Proud of her past from which our present grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name.” 


The feeling expressed in these four stately lines 
is never stronger in the heart of an American 
than when he wanders thoughtfully along the ven- 
erable aisles of the great Abbey 

“Where bubbles burst, and folly’s dancing foam 
Melts if we cross the threshold.” 

The late Dean, always catholic, always cosmo- 
politan in his sympathies, habitually regarded his | 
cathedral as one of the strongest links in the chain 


of golden associations which unites the two na- | 


tions in peace and amity, and draws them together 
by the glorious memories of their common ances- 
try. 

Love of America. 


| of an English Minister. 


Sir Gilbert knew the Abbey well, and his 
“Gleanings” are full of valuable facts. He now 
lies buried beneath the pavement of the nave, and 
the services which he rendered to the building give 
additional fitness to the choice of his final resting 
place. But his knowledge of Westminster was 
chiefly architectural; the Dean’s knowledge of it 
was historical and indeed universal. 

Probably no Dean who ever existed has done 
more for the fame and popularity of the Cathe- 
dral over which he has presided than Dean Stan- 
ley did tor Westminster. His personal reputation, 
his immense popularity, his winning and gracious 
desire to be kind and courteous to all, his ser- 


| mons—often so pathetic, often so eloquent, inva- 


riably so full of interestgall tended to gather the 
immense crowds who thronged the services, and 
wandered about the building all day long. 

His Love of the Abbey. 

The work which he did in this way was part of 
the high conception which he had formed of the 
duties of his position and of the proper functions 
He wished it to bea 





tent, variety, and minuteness of literary and his- aud. of dukes, princes and barons, gorgeously 
torical research which the Dean has compressed | appareled and crowned with a precious diadem. 
into his “Memorials” have never been duly esti-| After herhusband’s death she and her son Hen- 
mated. ry VI. erected to him the splendid chantry in the 
To write this book he was obliged to expend a | Confessor’s Chapel, which is built in the shape of 
vast amount of time in the study of memoirs, | the first letter of his name. But after Henry's 
poems and journals belonging to every period of | death she made a mésalliance with Owen Tudor, 
English history. Nor did he neglect living tradi- | who—whatever may have been his supposed ex- 
tion. He derived some particulars about corona- | traction from ancient British kings—held no high- 
tions and funerals from Mr. Turle, who was for | er position than that of a soldier of the guard. 
more than half a century an organist of the Ab-| In consequence of this she fell into contempt 
bey, and with whom it is to be feared that many | and oblivion, and after her death, her remains 
interesting reminiscences have passed away.* But | were so badly coffined that her body was actually 
the stores of information which the Dean accumu- | visible more than two centuries afterwards, when, 
lated would have been useless in many hands. in the reign of Charles II., Pepys, in his diary, re- 
It required his almost magical lightness of | cords that be went into the Abbey ou his birthday 
touch, his skill in arrangement, and felicity of | and ‘“‘kissed a queen.” This scandalous neglect 
expression to infuse vivacity and interest into ma- | continued until more than a century ago, when 
terials which would otherwise have been cumbrous | the body was stowed away in the vault of Sir 
and lifeless. His task was achieved with such | George Villiers, father of the Duke of Bucking- 
success that no book has ever been written, or can | ham, who was the favorite of James I. and 
ever be written, upon the Abbey which brings | Charles I. 
home to the reader in an equal degree its unique} When the Villiers vault was opened, after the 


place where men of all classes: pend manifold claims to be cherished by the na- | funeral of one of the Percies, in the vault which 
a gh 


life might feel themselves at hoi 

the members of every religious party might claim 
a common interest. The pulpit of the Abbey was 
freely opened to churchmen of every school of 





REMINISCENCES 


l thought, whether they called themselves High, or | made a point of wandering about it on the Bank 


| Low, or Broad. 


| Inthe Abbey, and there alone—owing to the | he never missed an opportunity of joining this or 


| immunity from episcopal jurisdiction and the al 


| most autocratic powers entrusted to its Dean— | something to awaken their interest in the particu- 


| vast congregations have been addressed by Pres 


| byterians like Principal Tulloch and Principal | ing. 


Caird; by Noncorformists like Dr. Stoughton 


and even by a layman like Professor Max Miuiller. d . ey 
| When the Dean first realized that he was dying, | tioned his name, and added that his father was a with royal permission. 


and I stood by his bedside taking down his las 
ia articulate words and messages, the message abou 


tion as an imperishable possession. 
The Dean and Young People. 


adjoins it, we thought that it would be a good op- 
portunity to remove the body of the neglected 


The Dean never seemed to tire of the Abbey. Queen—once so beautiful and so renowned—to a 


j more fitting burial-place. It was not right that 
on Gage on which be 414 ust enter tt. He she should be indebted, so to speak, to the chance 


vacancy in the grave of the Buckinghamshire 
knight. 

When the coffin was lifted out of the vault in 
the Chapel of St. Nicholas, it tumbled to pieces 
before our eyes, and there lay the mortal remains 
of the wife of our hero-king—the Kate of Shakes- 
speare’s magnificent tragedy and the ancestress: ot 
the mighty Tudors. 

The remains were nearly perfect, but were little 
more than a skeleton, except that the muscles of 
the legs and feet still remained. The skull, small 
and exquisitely shaped, lay on something which 
had once been a silken cushion. Large pieces of 
the cerecloth still remained, though they crumbled 
to dust at the least touch. 

No one was present when this occurred except 
the Dean, the Clerk of the Works and myself. 
We stood in silence and in deep and reverent 
thought, beside the mortal relics of the lovely 
princess who had been the ancestress of so many 
of our kings, and who, after so much glory and 
sO many sorrows, had passed away nearly four 
and a half centuries ago. Neither the Dean noi 
I was tempted by the passion for abstracting me- 
morials from the resting-places of the dead. Not 
one bone, nor one shred of silk was disturbed, ex- 
cept (if I remember rightly) a very small piece 
of the white cerecloth, which was sent to her Maj- 
@sty the Quer. 

A strong oaken coffin was made with all speed, 
and the body was then buried in the chantry 
Queen Katherine built. Here it rests, immediate- 

ly over the tomb of her husband. The top of the 
tomb was formed of what had once been intended 
for an altar-stall in the chantry-chapel, and the 
translation of the very simple Latin inscription 
which we engraved upon it is to the following ef- 
OF DEAN STANLEY. fect : 








“Here rests at length, after so many years and 
so many vicissitudes, the body of Katherine of 
Valois, daughter of Charles VI. of France, wife 
of Henry V., mother of Henry VI., grandmother 
of Henry V Il. 2: 

Opening Royal Vaults, 

It happened to the Dean, for various necessary 
;| One day, he saw an intelligent little boy in the | "easons, to be obliged to open several of the royal 
Abbey, and asked him his name. The boy men- vaults—always of course for adequate causes, and 
Thus it was desirable to 
; open the tomb of Richard II. for indispensable 
The common story about his death re- 


Holidays, when it is most densely thronged; and 
-|that group of holiday sight-seers, and saying 


- | lar monument at which they happened to be look- | 


t | Wesleyan minister. | : 
t| “Oh, then,” said the Dean, ‘‘you will very much | Tepalrs. 


Hence the Dean, who was accessible to all, was | Which he took the most anxiously scrupulous | like to see the monument to John and Charles | lates that his skull was cleft from behind by a 


specially accessible to American visitors. They 
were always welcomed with simple but most de- 
lightful hospitality, which was abundantly repaid 
to him in the memorable visit which he paid to 
America so shortly before his death. 

This visit may be ranked among the happiest 
incidents of his saddened later years. He was re- | 
treshed by new scenes, and the enjoyment of 
those scenes was unalloyed by the associations of | 
a past over which Death brooded with the shadow 
of his darkening wings. 

Amid the strife of tongues to which he was sub- | 
jected in England in consequence of the narrow | 
bitterness of ecclesiastical parties, he was delighted 
with the warmth of a welcome given to him with 
unanimous accord in America by all classes and 
all schools of thought. But the enthusiasm of 
that welcome was chietly due to the brilliant and 
noble manner in which he had discharged his du- 
ties as Dean of Westminster, and had thus formed 
the acquaintance of many leading Americans. 
For to know Dean Stanley was to love him. Ac- 
quaintance with him soon ripened into friendship. 

First Study of the Abbey. 

Fond as he was of historic associations, it is a 
curious fact that when be was appointed Dean of 
Westminster he knew scarcely anything of the 
great Abbey. Almost the first thing he did was 
to send for the late Sir Gilbert Scott, who was ar- 
chitect of the Abbey, and go with him over the 
entire building from floor to roof, and from the 
roof to the topmost towers. I can well imagine 
the intense and ever-growing. interest which he 
must have felt in that first tour when everything 
was new tohim. I can do so all the more be- 
cause when I was appointed Canon I made the 
same peregrination with the celebrated architect. 


care was one which I here print for the first time | Wesley.” 
I mentioned it to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who quoted it from| much pleased by his quickness and knowledge, | 


exactly as it was delivered. 


memory at a meeting of the Upper House of Con 


| vocation, and it was copied by many newspapers 
|in the form in which it Was given by His Grace; 


but the words which the Dean actually spoke now 
lie before me as I took them down in pencil with 
great difficulty from the accents of a voice which 
was rapidly becoming unintelligible,—and they 
were these: 

‘In spite of almost every incompetence, I yet 
humbly trust that I have sustained before the 
mind of the nation the extraordinary value of the 
Abbey as a religious, liberal and national institu- 
tion.” 

His History of the Abbey. 

But among the many unequalled services which 
he rendered to Westminster, his ‘Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey” must be mentioned among 
the chief. Up to the time when it was written, 
the tombs and the history of the Abbey were com- 
paratively little known even by scholars so accom- 
plished as the late Dean Milman, who for many 
years was one of the Canons. The thousands 
who visited it were compelled by lack of knowl- 
edge to look with a blank and unintelligent eye 
on many a monument which is now rife with in- 
terest. 

The Dean left no source of information un- 
searched. He was greatly assisted by the mag- 
nificent publication of the Abbey Registers, with 
genealogical and other notes by the American an- 
tiquary, Colonel Chester. That distinguished 
man of letters died some months ago, and in 
memory of his disinterested researches, the pres- 
ent Dean and Chapter are about to erect a tablet 





| blow from the battle-axe of Sir Piers Exton in 
He took the lad to the monument, and was so the dungeon of Pontefract Castle. 

It was seen, however, that nothing of the kind 
-|that he wrote to his parents, and gave him the | bad happened to the body which lies there in 


opportunity for a better education than would | terred; and there are some doubts whether Henry 
otherwise have been open to him. He was always V. really brought the corpse of Richard II. to Lon 
particularly desirous to deepen the influence of | don from Pontefract, and whether the body which 
the Abbey over the minds of the poor and of the | he exposed to view was not rather that of Rich 
young. j ard’s chaplain, Maudsley, who is known to have 
As regards the young, he was fond of telling | closely resembled him. The historic doubt on 
the story how one day a poor bookseller’s boy, | this subject will never be solved. The mode in 
weary with the heavy load of books which he | Which the hapless monarch met his death is a se 
was carrying, stopped to rest in the Abbey, and | cret of the prison-house forever. 
sitting down began to cry at the thought that he | On another occasion it became necessary to open 
should probably spend all his life in carrying | Several of the Royal vaults, to see whether it was 
books ; but suddenly, as he lifted his eyes, he saw | true that the body of James I. had been removed 
the memorials of the illustrious dead all around | from the Abbey by the Puritans. If this had 
him, and taking heart of grace, determired that proved to be the case, there would have been some 
he too would do some useful work in life. That | Small shadow of an excuse for the base act of the 
boy was the great and learned missionary Wil- Parliament of Charles Il. in turning out of the 
liam Marshman, the father-in-law of Sir Henry | Abbey the bodies of Cromwell and his adherents 
Havelock. It was most interesting to hear the Dean de cribe 
Katherine of Valois. the chaotic fulness of the vault of the Stuarts, 
One of the most interesting occasions on which which contains the coffins of Prince Henry; Eliz 
I visited the Abbey with the Dean, was when we abeth, Queen of Bohemia; Mary of Orange; 
took steps to re-inter the remains of Queen Kath- Mary Queen of Scots; ten children of James II. ; 
erine of Valois, wife of Henry V. eighteen children of Queen Anne; Prince Rupert; 
The fortunes of this Queen were strange in Prince George of Denmark; and many others. 
death as well as in life. The daughter of Charles This crowded Stuart vault formed a great con- 
VI. of France, wife of our Henry V., mother of ; ast to the majestic quietude of the ‘Tudor vault, 
Henry VI., grandmother of Henry VII., a link | in which only Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary 
between the royal houses of France and England, | Tudor lie side by side. 
she was regarded as Queen of both countries. She | The body of King James was at last found, 
had been received on her first visit to England “as | Very unexpectedly, in the vault of Henry VII. 
an angel of God,” and in France had sat with her | and Elizabeth of York ; and, as though one of the 
husband at a great banquet in Paris, among a | Workmen employed in the interment had wished 
to show his scorn for the author of the “counter- 











| in his honor in the nave. But I think that the ex- 


* Mr. Turle died in July, 1882. 


blast against tobacco,” nothing was to be seen be- 
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side the coffin except the fragments of an old to- 
bacco-pipe. But in none of these searches was the 
smallest relic or fragment ever removed, although 
it is believed that some tombs had not fared so 
well at the hands of earlier Deans. 

Royal Visitors, 

It often fell to the Dean’s lot to show great po- 
tentates over the Abbey. “Of all the foreign 
kings and queens,” he used to say, “whom I have 
ever shown over the Abbey, who do you think 
took by far the most intelligent interest in it, and 
knew most about all its details ?” 

Few persons would have guessed that it was | 
Queen Emma of the Sandwich Islands, who quite | 
delighted the Dean by her vivid interest in every 
tomb, and every detail of the structure. 

On the other hand he used to relate the stern 
determination with which the late unfortunate 
Czar—the murdered Alexander III. of Russia— 
went through the building. He looked quite in- 
finitely “bored ;” not one remark which he made 
showed the smallest enthusiasm about anything | 
which he saw; but he had come to visit the Ab-| 
bey, and he was determined in soldier-fashion to | 
go through the duty without flinching. For three | 
hours and more he wearily accom anied the Dean | 
from the floor to the triforium, and did the busi- | 
ness with much of the proverbial melancholy with 
which Voltaire said that the Englishman amuses 
himself. 

On another occasion (though I forget whether 
this was in the Dean’s time) a former Queen of 
the Netherlands, being present at one of the ser- | 
vices, had been shown into the stall of the Sub-! 
dean. One of the vergers, unaware of this, came 
to ber and told her that she must not sit there. 
“Oh, but,” exclaimed the lady, ‘“‘] am the Queen of 
the Netherlands!” 

“You may be the Queen of the Netherlands,” 
said the unabashed verger, “but you are not the 
Subdean of Westminster; and there you cannot 


sit. 


we : 
COMPOSING IN BED. 


Men have done good work while lying in bed. 
Their minds were stimulated by the resttulness of 
the bedchamber. In fact there is no telling how 
much of the world’s literary wealth has been ac- 
the sheets, by 
not “watchers and weepers,’ 


those who, 
* turn and 


cumulated between 
theugh 
Tulin asain, 
“But turn and turn, and turn in vain, 
ith an anxious brain, 


And thoughts inatrain | 
That does not run upon sleepers. 


Though we should not advise an imitation of the 
illustrious examples set forth in the following an- 
ecdotes, collected by a writer in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, yet they illustrate the penchant which cer- 
tain writers and composers have had for doing 
their work abed : 

One of the best known lines in English poetry 


came into its author’s head when he was actually | took fire, exploded her magazine and went to the | 


asleep. 
evening went to bed early, his thoughts full of a 
new poem. 

About two in the morning he suddenly wakened, | 
repeating, “Events to come cast their shadows be- 
fore.” 

Ringing the bell sharply, a servant obeyed the 
summons, to find the summoner with one foot in 
bed and one on the floor. 

“Are you ill, sir?” inquired he. “Ill!” cried 
Campbell. “Never better in my life. Leave me 
the candle, and oblige me with a cup of tea.” 

Seizing his pen, he set downthe happy thought, 

hanging “events to come,” into ‘coming events ;” 
and over the non-inebriating cup completed the 
first draft of Lochiel’s Warning. 

Longtellow’s Wreck of the Hesperus came into 
his mind as he was sitting by his fireside, the 

ight after a violent storm. 

He went to bed, but could not sleep; the Hes- 
perus would noi be denied; and as he lay, the 


verses flowed on without let or hindrance until | 


the poem was completed. 

Wordsworth used to go to bed on returning 
from his morning walk, and while breakfasting 
there, dictate the lines he had put together on the 
march. 

One, at least, of Rossini’s operas was composed 
in bed. It was in the days when he was young, 
poor, and unknown, and lived in wretched quar- 
ters 

After writing a duet, the manuscript slipped off 
the sheets and found a resting-place under the bed. 

Rossini was too warm and comfortable to get 
out of bed to recover it, and moreover believed it 
unlucky to pick it up, so went to 
work to rewrite it. 

“To his disgust, he could not remember it suffi- 
ciently, so he set about writing a new one, and 
had just finished when a friend came into the 
rvom. 

“Try that over,” said he, “and tell me what 
you think of it.” The piece was pronounced to 
be very good. 

“Now,” said Rossini, “put your hand under 
the bed; you'll find another duet here; try that.” 

His instructions were obeyed, and the original 
composition declared much the better of the two. 
Then they sang both over, Rossini in bed, his 
friend sitting on its edge, and arrived at the same 


conclusion. 


would be 


“What will you do with the worse one ?” asked | this century. The one we saw (the inventor had 
the visitor. “Oh, I shallturn that into a terzetio,” | two or three others) was a hollow cylinder, about | 
| as large round as a hogshead, and I should think 


answered Rossini; and he did. 
Macaulay read much in bed, and anxious to 


| keep up his German, imposed upon himself the 


task of perusing twenty pages of Schiller every 
day before getting up. 

Maule won his senior-wranglership by studying 
hard, long after ordinary folk were up and about, 
cosily ensconced under the blankets. 

John Foster thought his sermons out in bed. 

Methodical Anthony Trollope regularly read 
for an hour before rising. 

Mary Somerville made it a rule not to get up 





For propelling it, there was a small screw set 
at the stern. Two men inside his boat turned the 
screw by a crank; though one of the boats, we 
were told, was furnished with a little engine for 
this purpose. 

Inside were two tanks into which water could 
be let, through stop-cocks in the bottom of the 
boat. By letting in water, the boat could be slow- 
ly lowered to the bottom of the lake, or to any re- 
quired depth; and by forcing out the water from 





till twelve or one, although she began work at 
eight; reading, writing, and calculating hard— 
with her pet sparrow resting upon her arm—four 
or five hours every day, but they were spent 


abed. 
——————~+oe—______ 


For the Companion. 


A SUBMARINE BOAT ADVENTURE. 

The fond dream of all submarine divers—all at 
least whom I ever knew—is to make a fortune out 
of some old wreck; some vessel which is known 
to have gone down with gold and silver on board. 
Nearly every diver has heard of some such wreck, 
and is carefully making inquiries—always pri- 
vately—concerning such and such a vessel. For 
the sea has swallowed up hundreds of rich ships, 
containing millions on millions of gold, and all 
this gold lies somewhere on the ocean bottom. 
The problem for the diver is to find out where, and 
then to fetch it up. 

I know not less than a dozen divers who have 
searched the wreck of the old Spanish man of-war, 
Don Pedro Alcantara, sunk in Cumana Bay in 
1812. It isa matter of history that this vessel 


these same tanks, with an air-pump, the boat 

| could be raised to the surface at will. 

In a word, he could descend to any depth and 

| rise at his own good pleasure. There were also 
| air tanks, into which air sufficient to last the crew 
| for a voyage of six or_eight hours, under water, 
could be forced and sted up. 

Then, too, there were devices for purifying the 
| air; in short, there was a great variety of ingen- 
| ious devices and contrivances which it would be 

only tedious to describe in detail, even if I felt 
sure it would be right for me to describe them 
| fully. 

The trap, or “‘man-hole,” by which you entered 
the boat was closed by a trap-door which shut 
air-tight. Mr. Phillips assured us that he had 
taken his wife and children with him in this boat 
and spent a whole day exploring the bottom of the | 
lake! 

So, after we had learned of the old wreck con- | 
taining the copper in Lake Superior, it occurred to 
us that we might build a submarine boat, some- 
what on the plan of Mr. Phillips’, and get the 
treasure. 





PERILS OF A 


gold doubloons on board, worth over twenty mil- 
lion dollars. 

But it anybody has ever found any of that gold 
he has kept very quiet about it. One diver, who 
worked there fifteen months, told me that he one 
day found a little “pocket” of one hundred silver 
dollars; also a good many scattered skeleton dol- 
lars, so worn in the sands as to be worth not more 
than three cents apiece. X 

But it is a fact that fortunes have been made by 
divers, as in the case of John Gann, who brought 
up five hundred thousand dollars from the wreck 
of the Lady Charlotte; and William Phipps, of 
Boston, who recovered one million dollars from 
the sunken hull of a Spanish merchantman. And 
no doubt fortunes will continue to be found by 
the lucky ones. 

Dreams and schemes of this kind form the 
poetry of a diver’s life, particularly the young 
diver. My partner, Walters, and I used to talk 
of little else, evenings, and during our holidays; 
and, at the risk of being laughed at, 1 am going 
to relate one of our experiences. 

It occurred not in the sea, but out in Lake Supe- 
rior. We had gone out to Canada West to work on 
a small steamer lost in Georgian Bay. While 
thus employed, we heard of a large schooner 
which had foundered some years before in the 


“Upper Lake,’ as they call it, during one of 


those sudden tempests, accompanied by dense, 
black fogs, peculiar to this strange inland sea. 

It was stated that a part of this schooner’s 
cargo, to the amount of a hundred tons—some 
said two hundred—had consisted of copper in- 
gots, or “bricks,” packed in barrels. 


The spot, or at least the near vicinity, of the | 


wreck was known. It was not off shore more 
than a mile from a certain indicated point on the 
coast. 


feet of water! Hence, nothing had ever been ac- 


complished by way of raising the cargo. No 


diver, even with the best of submarine armor, 
can descend to such depths. 


But it lay in from two to three hundred 


DIVER'S LIFE. 


hundred tons of it would amount to a sum suffi- 
cient to tempt any diver to energetic efforts. 
It is but due to Mr. Phillips to say that our 
| idea of a submarine boat was suggested to us 
| from his invention, though in view of the result I 
cannot say that we cver felt particularly grateful 
| to him for it. 
| It may here be added, that, two years later, Mr. 
| Phillips met his fate in one of his own boats. He 
went down in the boat near Buffalo, in Lake Erie, 
}and never came up. That is all that is really 
But we bad not then the advantage of the very 


and full of our project, my friend and I made a 
trip to the Upper Lake, as tourists and sportsmen. 

We fished near the indicated locality of the 
wreck, and also made sundry soundings and ex- 
plorations, which satisfied us that the vessel really 
lay there. And then we took up our abode at a 
log house, two or three miles distant, and began 
to build our ideal boat. 

This was in May, and we worked on the boat all 
through June and July. Our novel craft was 
thirty feet long by six feet in diameter; in short, 
a huge cask made of narrow pine planks, hooped 
with sheet iron. -It had a pointed nose, or prow, 
and a propeller in the stern, turned by a crank in- 
side. 

We took the precaution to cover it all over, on 
the outside, with a strong coat of rupber cloth, 
tacked on with copper nails. On each side we set 
a row of six dead-lights of plate glass. We in- 
1ended, of course, to carry a lantern inside. 

Four ports were arranged with rubber sleeves, 
through which we could thrust out our arms with 
an axe, ora pike-hook. Walters also devised a 
huge water-tight lantern, to be carried on the out- 
side of the boat and supplied with air by means 
of an air-pump within. This latter contrivance 
was for lighting up the wreck and directing our 
search for the treasure. 

Three large tanks, connected with the external 
| water by stop-cocks, were built inside. These, 





But it chanced that some months previously we | like those in Mr. Phillips’ boat, were the arrange- 
had met, at Chicago, a certain Mr. Phillips, and | ment for descending to the bottom and rising 
seen a curious submarine boat which he had made, | again, at will. 


and which had greatly interested us both. 


I donot know whether a description of Mr. 
Phillips’s boat has ever been published; but it is 


We puta vast amount of work intoit. In ad- 
dition to our labor for two months, we spent over 
four hundred dollars for material. The air pumps 


certainly one of the most ingenious inventions of | we had on hand with our ordinary diving appar- 


| 


ihisty-five feet long, pointed at each end. 





atus. 


self so wellin my whole life as while at work on 
| this boat, We hoth believed in the success of our 


True, copper 1s not gold; yet copper was at that | the 
While visiting at Minto, Campbell one} bottom with one million five hundred thousand | time worth twenty-one cents per pound; anda 


instructive lesson given from this tragic incident; 


Really, I do not think that I ever enjoyed my- | 


enterprise. Not only were we going to get up 
that copper, but we were—as soon as we had got 
that—going to wrecking on a most lucrative scale 
all along the Atlantic coast. 

We proposed also to explore the bed of Lake 
Superior for subaqueous copper and silver mines, 
and also to examine the bottom at several points 
for emeralds, some very fine ones having been 
picked up on the shore. I do not believe that 
thousands of dollars apiece would have hired us 
to abandon our enterprise and our schemes! 

As to the former owners of the copper, we 
thought it would be time enough to consult them 
atter we were sure of fetching it up; not that we 
really had any doubt on the subject, however. 
So sanguine were: we and so inspired by our 
scheme, that we worked fifteen and eighteen hours 
per day. 

With a fine touch of romantic fervor, I remem- 
ber that I wanted to call our boat The Mermaid ; 
but Walters, more practical, insisted on christen- 
ing it The Ferret, because with it we meant to 
Ferret out the hitherto unexplored treasures of the 
deep. 

At last The Ferret was finished and launched. 
It floated well on the surface; and with our crank 
and screw we could propel it as fast as a man 
would naturally walk. 

We made a cruise of several miles that morn- 
ing; then we took it into about ten feet of water, 
and turning open the stop-cocks of the tanks, tried 
a descent. 

It sank readily, though slowly, to the bottom. 


; On pumping out the water from the tanks, it rose 


to the surface. We were in ecstasies. It would 
have taken ¢wo millions apiece to have bought 
out our project that forenoon. 

In the afternoon, we made another trial descent 
in fifty feet of water. It went down readily ; the 
only thing which marred our perfect enthusiasm 
was a slight tendency the boat showed to dive, 
spasmodically, first head first, then tail first, after 
sinking about twenty feet. We deemed this of no 
special consequence, however. 

Next morning—I shall not soon forget that 
inorning !—we resolved to make a bold push and 
descend to the wreck. Already we had a buoy 
uver the spot. Going out to the buoy, we first 
carefully tested all the gear, then lighted our lan- 
tern and opened the cocks. 

As The Ferret slowly settled, we shook hands 
with each other for good luck, and then took 
our places at the pumps, the large chests connected 
with which were stuffed, so to speak, with com- 
pressed air. 

Our boat descended steadily enough for twenty 
or thirty feet. Then it commenced to pitch a lit- 
tle, then to dive as before. We had expected 
this. But the lower we went, into greater water 
pressure, the faster and more furiously the boat 
dove—plunging first head down, then tail down, 
pitching us now to one end of the open space, 
n to the other. 

It seemed asif we should never get to the bot- 
tom. But a moment after, we brought up with a 
tremendous thump, either against the wreck or 
the bottom of the lake. 

The shock put out the light in the lantern and 
nearly broke our necks. Utter darkness was 
about us. At the same instant we heard the 
planks and the inside braces cracking and snap- 
ping frightfully ; and as I struggled clear of the 
propeller crank, I felt a cold stream of water squirt 
in against my face. The enormous pressure of the 
external water was crunching up our boat like an 
egg shell! 

“Pump her out! Pump her ont!” cried Mat. 

In afrenzy of terror, we fumbled for the pump 
cranks. Luckily the pipes to the tanks had kept 
their places; and there in the dense darkness, we 
began pumping for dear life, with the planks 
snapping about our ears and the water squirting 
in through the rents in the rubber skin. 

For what seemed an age, we pumped and 
pumped. But the boat did not stir! 

“She'll fill! She never’ll rise!” Walters yelled. 

Then we jumped to the trap-door of the “man- 
hole.”” In our desperation and despair, we were 
going to get out, if we could, and try to rise to the 
surface. 

But the trap was so jammed it would not open. 

We wrenched and kicked at it in an ecstasy of 
terror; and I imagine it was the oscillations 
which we thus gave the boat that started it off the 
bottom. 

For, a moment after, we felt it afloat, moving 
about, seemingly rising. Then it began to dive 
upward, hither and thither, in much the same way 
it had gone to the bottom. 

At last, we saw daylight again and came to the 
surface. But the crank of the propeller would 
not turn; and already the inside of the boat was 
a third full of water. 

With a hammer, Walters succeeded in knock- 
ing off the man-hole trap. We got out, and then 
hastily casting off our coats and boots, abandoned 
the boat and swam forthe shore,—which we final- 
ly succeeded in reaching, though in a much ex- 
hausted condition. 

As for The Ferret, it probably filled and sank 
near the place of the wreck. The future searcher 
for the copper may possibly come upon it, and 
find in it a mysterious relic of previous effort in 
that direction. 

The next steamer trom Duluth to Buffalo took 
us along as passengers. That copper had no 
future charms for us; nor have] ever experienced 
the least desire for subma-inc Laating stance, 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla sharpens the appetite and 
improves the digestion every time. Take no other. [Adv. 


~ 
If your hair is gradually thinning and fading, use 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It restores color and vitality. [Adv. 
LADIES A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND 
PATTERNS for Artistic Needle- Work. 

Kensington Embroidery, ete. Tells how to make 26 
Stitches, including South gay Syd Outline, Persian, 


Star, Satin, Janina, ee ee eather, etc. Sent by 
mail for 18 2-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


CROUP REMEDY ‘iii 


branous Croup. The proprietor of this medicine has 
used it in his private pr actice for the past twenty rer. 
and in every case of 7” kind of Croup it has 
never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless, and 
perfectly harmless, containing no poison or deleterious 
drugs. Sample with directions sent free by 
mail on one ation. Price, 50 cents per box. 
Cc. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


THE PERFECT PROTECTOR, 


or Under Waistcoat, is thade of need 
all-wool red Cassimere, reinforced with 
Chamois Skin back and front. It af- 
fords more protection against Colds, 
Consumption and Rheumatism than any 
garment made, Made for men, women, 
and children, Send bust ——_ 
CHEAPER THAN Sent post paid for #3. 
A Docror. 8. F. HUBBARD, 13 Avon Ste ., Boston. 


Anglo-Swiss Milk Food 


For Infants and Invalids. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS 
GRATIS. 

















ADDRESS 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 


86 Hudson St., N. ¥Y. P.O. Box 3773. TRADE MARK. 


DRY GOODS 


By Mail or Express! 

Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world. Dress Goods, anne 5 shawls, 
Trimmin Hosie "Ys Seo inder: 
Fancy Goods, Ladies | Dresses, loa nder- 
wear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, 
a one “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on — 
cation, COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St. * 
Phila, te Please say where you saw this adv ertis’ nt. 


JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE 


LESS 


Stands higher in the estimation of CONSUMERS = 
any other shoe in the world. Thousands who wear i 
will tell you the reason if you ask them. No one 
where you live, this shoe is Within your reach. Ask your 
dealer for it, and if he eannot s »ply Mal - 7 your ad- 
dress by postal card to the Jz AMES S M’E’G 
CO., 41 Lincoln Street, Roston, vMaane 


12 Elegant Darne “d 

Net Patterns ; 50 

* Artistic Designs 

for Kensington Needlework, such as sprays, and bunches 
of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns, Apple-blossoms, &c., 
&c.; 25 Border Designs of flowers and vines, for Em- 
broidering dre nd other garme nts; 
1 se 





“aNVUS GIVN-WIIK 


























and 25 Elegant 
res for Piano- 
Lanmibrequins, 
&e or v% “Sti ma x Outfit of 10 
ful reise Pe rfor ated Patterns, Powder, Distributing Pad, 
instructions, &e., 60 cts, Our Book” “Manual of Needle- 
work.” teaches how to do all kinds sas EMBROIDERY, 
Knitting, Crocheting, Lace Making, 35 cents, 4 for 
$1. All the above for One Dollar. “‘Lddress 
Patten Pub. Co., 47 Barclay St., New York, 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED antratinntd PRIZE AND 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





11 BARGAINS 


Worthy the attention of every lady in the United States. 


1, 21 in. “Our Monopoly” Black Silks, at . $1.50 
2. 2Lin. “Our Monopoly” Colored Silks, at : 25 
3. 2lin. Rhadzimir, colors and black, at’ . 1.50 
4. 44in. Camelshair C loth, colors & black, at Te. 
6. 52in. Ladies’ Cloth, colors and — at $1.25 
7. 52in. Sealskin Plush a > + 1.50 
8. 46 in. Lupins Black C. ashmeres, at” 75e. 
9. French Woven Colored Corsets, at 25 
10, Extra Quality All-Wool Mankets, r pair, 4.75 


i 


“No lady can get along without it.”—Detroit (Mich.) | 
Advertiser. 


t@- CHEAPEST - AND BEST. —£2 


Peterson's Magazine. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1884! 
FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS! 


tz A SUPPLEMENT wil be given in eve Divan onthe 
1884, containing a full-size pattern for a lady "s or child’s 
dress. Every subscriber will receive, durkne the year, 
twelve of these patterns,—worth more, alone, than the sub- 
scription price. 3 
PETERSON’S MAGAZINE is the best and cheapest of the 
lady’s books. It gives more for the money, and com- 
bines greater merits than any other. In short, it has the 
BEST STEEL-ENGRAVINGS, 
BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 

BEST DRESS-PATTERNS, 
BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 

BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
BEST MUSIC, Etc., Ete. 

Its immense circulation and long-established reputa- | 
tion enable its proprietor to distance all competition. 
Its stories, novelets, etc., etc., are the best published | 
anywhere. 


COLORED STEEL FASHION PLATES. 


“PETERSON” is the only magazine that gives these. 
They are TWICE THE USUALSIZE, and are unequaled for 
beauty: the latest Paris styles, pr inted from steel- -plates. 


TERMS, (always in advance,) $2 A YEAR. 








t#" UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. 


THE GOLDEN GIFT. 


The principal premium for getting up clubs for 1884 
will be a superb quarto volume, bound in patent moroc- 
co, gilt, and illustrated with steel engraving s—altogeth- 
er the most costly and beautiful ever offered. This su- 
perb affair, quite “excelling anything yet issued, will be 
called the “Golden Gift.” Other premiums, however, 
are offered, as thus: 


f = “The Geiten bo i 

or a large-size steel-en- 

: Copies for $3. 50. graving, for framing,” “Tired | 

3 4.50. | Out,” to-the person getting 
up the Club. 


Withan extra copy of the 

4 Copies for $6.50. ( Magazine for 1884, as a pre- 

6 66 7 mium, to the person get- 
9.00. \ ting up the Club. 

With both an extra co p 
of the Magazine for ds 
and the “Golden Gift.” or 

the large stecl-engraving, 
“Tired Out,” to the person 
getting up the Club, 


For Larger Clubs Still Greater Inducements. 


Address, post-paid, CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2 Specimens sent gratis, if written for in good faith, 


Cuticuza 


Beautify the Skin, 
Purify the Blood. 


To cleanse the Skin, Sealp 
and Blood of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited 
and Contagious Humors, 

Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
‘ scesses, and Infantile Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. CuTi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 


tke Blood Purifier, expels disease 

germs from the blood and per- 

spiration, and ae removes 

the cause, CURA, the 
great Skin Cure, instantly g pds Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals Uleers and Sores, 
restores the Complexion, CUTICURA SOAP, an ex¢ ite 
Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin dis AS, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors. CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 
Resolvent, $1. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass, 


THIS 


BLACK RUSSIAN HARE 


CAPE AND MUFF, 


5 Copies for $8.00. 
7 10.50. 
























11, Black Jersey Jackets, best Eng. ( Note $12.00 
Fashion Catalogue free on application. 


Le BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK, 








Write for our Fall Book of “Clothing News,” which 
tells how to order safely and economically Clothes, Un- 
derclothes, Hats and Shoes for Men or Boys. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
569 to 575 Broadway, New York. 





Lined with QUILTED SATIN, of 
sold by rior make and perfect fit; is 


H. G. F. KOCH & SON 


FOR $6.75 PER SET. 


They have the best selected stock 
of Ladies’ Misses’ and Wp 
Muffs, Capes, C orhere, | and Fu 


Trimmings to match, Black 
and Natural poaver, ack 
one Natural Lyr Russian 


yn 
are, French Coney and Chin- 
hills, at prices guaranteed, as 
usual, lower than any other 
house, 
For other goods see our FASH- 
ION CATALOGUE 


6th Avenue | and 20th Street. 








WE STILL EMBROIDERY SILK 


| at . os a et mY BROIBERY. it ts g although 


we call it WASTE KE is all yood 
Silk, beautiful colors, _ lead s from one to three yards 
each, about half a dozen de ag ow colors in each package. 
Elegant for Applique Work, ¢ y Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy ose athe a postage ete stamps or Mone y Order to 
THE ARM s NG y 


469 Broadway, N. Y. 


8 CHILDREN $ YOUTHS 
ARCADI A 





56 summer Street, “Boston, Mass. 

















Godey’s Lady’s Book : 
“In the general rush among mod- 
istes and dressmakers for a fine 
y 2 secms to 





UVETE 
much sought after or jac kets and 
fur-trimmed suits for children’s 
costumes and ladies dinner dresses. 
Its cost is also an element in its 
success, as it can be purchased at 
the same price as ordinary brands.” 


The Bazar: 


“The ARCADIA VELVETEEN is 
an improvement upon ordinary 
velveteen that is sure to be thor- 
oughly appreciated, not only dur- 
ing the coming winter, but for 
many seasons.” 


THESE GOODS ARE ADMITTED TO 
BE THE BEST IN THE MARKET, 


Sold by Dry Goods Stores. 
AT WHOLESALE BY 
TEFFT, WELLER & CO., New York, 
CARSON, PIERIE, SCOTT & C0.Chicago. 





The country is flood- 
ed with highly chem- 
icalled and very dan- 
gerous soaps, the 
result of the fierce 
competition among 
soap makers, and the 
average housekeeper 
can not determine 
which is the safest to 
use. Prof. Schaeffer, 
of Cornell University, 

*-~pays, “My analysis 
“shows the Ivory 
«Soap to be a remark- 
“ably good article, and 
“by actual trial in my 
“house it has proven 
“itself to be an excel- 
“lent laundry soap.” 


RIDLEY’S, 


Grand, Allen & Orchard Sts,, N.Y. 
SHOPPING 


IN NEW YORK UNDER SAME ADVANTAGES AS 
ENJOYED BY CITY DWELLERS. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


WHICH IS A HANDSOMELY PRINTED ILLUS- 
TRATED PRICE-LIST OF THE GOODS CONTAINED 
IN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS, AND THAT IT I8 TO 
BE PREFERRED TO A FREE CATALOGUE A 
COMPARISON WILL QUICKLY DECIDE, 

20-INCH BROCADE VELVETS, SATIN GROUNDS, 

2.89, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 

BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1.00. 
SHADES, $1.25. 

ELEGANT MANTILLA VELVETS, FULL 24-INCH- 
ES, AT $2.00, 

CLOAKING VELVETS, IN ALL COLORS DRESS 
SHADES, $2.25. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


2-INCH SATIN RHADAMES, $1.25, WORTH $2.00. 

ALL SILK RADZIMIR, $1.18, REGULAR PRICE 
$1.50. 

SATIN FINISH GROS GRAINS, % CENTS. 

GROS GRAIN IN COLORS, ALL SHADES, 8 CTS., 
98 CTS., $1.10, $1.25. 

SATIN DAMASSES, 45 CENTS TO $3.00. 


DRESS FABRICS, LADIES’ SUITS, CLOAKS, 
JACKETS, ETC. HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
TRIMMINGS, LACES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, BLANKETS, MILLINERY 


IN ALL ITS DETAILS, AND IN FACT EVERY- 
THING THAT ONE CAN POSSIBLY NEED 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLD WEAR OR ORNA- 
MENT. 
SAMPLES BY MAIL FREE OF CHARGE, 
ORDERS BY MAIL WELL ATTENDED TO. 


MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY, 


At 50 cts. per Annum, or 15 cts. Single Copy. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311,313 to 321 Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60 to 70 Allen Street, 

59, 61,63, 65 Orchard Street, 
NEW | YORK. 


THIS PAPER 


IN CLUB With 


ODEY'S 


LADY’S‘ BOOK 


will be sent for one ycar to any 
address on receipt of $3.25, whcih should be 
sent to the publisher of the Companion, 





COLORS, ALL 















BUY AT HOME 
AND 


SAVE 





MEDINA’S NEW WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. War 


ranted to with- 
stand dampness. Prices, $5, $8, $10, $12, $15, 
and upwards. The new Czarina Switch, six 
stems, $5, $8, $10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. 8S. for approval, before the 
price is paid, Send for circular to 

JOHN MEDINA, 











W YORK CITY. 


: 1 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass, \ 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


Cc AS THE LEADING FASHION AND 
| IZ RECOGNIZED ASTHE AMERICA. THE LEADING 
ATTRACTIONS FOR 1884 ARE THE FOLLOWING : 

Brevi L COLORED FASHION 
94 rt ATES executed by the French process, rep 
resenting the prev ailing fashions in both style 
and color, roduc ed especially for and — exclus- 
ively in EW’s LADY’s BO 
2 ENGRAVED PLATES OF. FASHIONS 
t in black and white. i}lustrating leading styles, 
FINELY EXECUTED STEEL EN- 

GRAVINGS by the best artists, made for 

GODEY’S LADY’s BOOK 

: ENGRAVED PORTRAITS OF EX- 
PRESIDENTS of the U_S., which form @ part 

of what is known in GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK as the 


PRESIDENTIAL Portrait Callery, 
each being accompanied by a short biographical sketch. 
{ 50 PAGES, ILLUSTRATING FASH. 
FONS and fancy needle wor 
{ 2 fy FACE OF ARCHITECTU RAL DE- 
GNS, showing plans and perspective of Houses 
and Cotnes s of all descriptions. 
{ 2 FULLSIZECUT PAPER PATTERNS 
with full and explicit instructions for use. 


200 GODEY'’S b38k° 


Celebrated household cooking receipts, each | hal been 
tested by practical housekeepers before publishing 


24 Pages of Select Music. 
BESIDES embracing a rich array of literature, Novels, 

‘ Novelettes, Stories and Poems, by eminent 
writers, among whom are 
MARION HARLAND, AUGUSTA 4. BUBNA, 
CHRISTIAN REID, Mes. SHEFPFEY PETERS, 
ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, BELEN MATHERS, 

Author of ‘* Cherry Ripe.” 

THE ART DEPARTMENT will be under the 
direction of Wm. MacLeod, Curator of Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. All other departments under 
equally competent direction. 

Subscription Price $2.00 per Year. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION SEND FOR CIRCULAR. SAMPLE 
cory oF GODEY'S LADY’S BOOK, lSc. stamps TAKEN. 
TO AVOID ERRORS WRITE PLAINLY YOUR ADDRESS, GIVING 
COUNTY AND STATE. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
1006 Chestnut Street, Philadeciphia, Pa. 











U 


Baven 


The glossiness of the pile: 


equal in appearance to the 
Velvet. 


If it were not for the price, no one 
would suspect its not being made of 


silk. 


FOR GALE AT RETAIL BY ALL FIRST-CLASS HOUSES IN AMERICA, 


THE ONLY REAL 
SUBSTITUTE 


GENOA SILK VELVET. 





makes it 
best Silk 


Velveteen. 


Tux Txape Suretiep sy Mitts & Gisa, New Yora, 
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There is true inoney and there are true medicines. 
Among the latter is Hunt’s Remedy. [Ade. 
Rheumatism, neuralgia and catarrh, caused by im- 
poverished blood, are cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 





The People’s World-wide Verdict, 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that it 
is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world, 
BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and the best. [Ade, 





irds, Send 5 2c. stamps and get a circ. telling how to 
Collect and Preserve them. A.H. Phelps,W.Pawlet, Vt. 


“4 ONE-CENT } NEW. ‘SET OF CARDS. CUT OUT. 
STAMPS .B 4 















































; ASSETT, Rochester, N. Y 
Un D U.S, Stamps wanted in exchange for Fore m 
Lists, free, Send now, G. H. Richmond, Northfield, 

UBBER STAMPS. Best Made. Immense cites 
ree to Agts. TheG.A.HARPER MFG.CO.Ciev'land,O 
YOM ER’S Commercial College, Boston, Mass. Facil- 

/ ities for business training unsurpassed. Send for cata. 
10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 

ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 

50 Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold. 
no two alike, 30c. Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
250 well mixed Foreign STAMPS, 10 cents., 6 
Brazil, 6 cents. F.E. THORP, Norwich, N. ¥. 
(\ARDS a and Sheet Pictures in latest nove sities. No col- 
lection complete without them. Assorted de relgne & 
list, 6c. (worth 2c.) Acme Card Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 
OxEE for 12c.; 1W0Horseshoe, Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, loc. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
SHORT - HAN LEARNED AT HOME! 
Send stamp for particulars to 

FRANK BULL, 310 W Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
SHORTHAND (255233. 
Send for Circular. 
St. Louis Shorthand Institute, 506 Olive St.,St. Louis, Mo. 
200 well mixed ih Sane. including Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Bulgaria, &c., with price-list, 
»st-paid for Sets. Price-list tor Stamp. Agents we 
ed. . R. BOGERT, Room 38, Tribune Building, N. Y. 
Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 
7p Family Wash Blue, ‘or sale by Grocers. 








D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 
N ARGERY DAW’S Home Confectionery, 
FRENCH CREAM CANDY WITHOUT COOKING, 

sent postpatd don receipt of 2 cents. Address 

ts. LUCY W. BOSTWICK, _Auburn, BR. F 

for graduates of 
COLEMAN BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Newark, 


N.J. Terms, $40. Write for cir. to T. W. PALMS, Sec’y. 
va y and | 1000 NOVELTIES. Send three leet. 


U NS poueeee } at ag Catalogue. Rifles. 
volvers, Fishing Tack lery, Games and Noveltie oy Tt 
tells how to load a common Shot Gun to kill at 100 yards. 
Chas. Folsom, 106 Chambers St.,N. Y.,P. 0. Box 972. 


\ HOLESALE Agents Wanted for Brazilian 

aim, *he great south American Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, P hitis, Croup, Catarrh, Dyspep- 
sia, Mum 3, &c. Vortunes made by active men. Retail 
agents colnu money. Exclusive territory. Send for terms, 
Samples lc. stps. B. F. Jackson & Co.,Wilmington, Del. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


4-cent ra BM for 16-page price-list of Stamps, 
sets F ts protease & 
HENRY LLIN &  OO.: 79 Nassau St., New York. 


PATENTS ALONZO BELL (Late Assistant | Secretary | 
of the Interior) Secures American and 
Fore’ reign Patents, Registration of Trade Marks, Labels 
and Copyrights. Patent Titles Examined. Specifications 
and Drawings of any Patent tssued since 1866 sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Rules of Practice and Patent Laws, Xcts. 

931 F Street, Washington, D.C 


















A HACKING COUCH 


I8 ALWAYS CURED BY 
BUTLER’S COUGH PASTILLES, 





ONE TRIAL CONV Inc ES. Matted promptly on rote ipt 
of % cents in in stamps. ©. iH. Bl R » Oswego, } N.Y. 
GEM 0 meee. , Lg oD 1 $10 
DU RAI aL 
oR 5 ole * Catalogue FREE. 


_HARBACH ORGANINA CO., Phila, Pa. 


NOTICE. 


al ah Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Scrap Books, 
different. The finest collection ever offered for the 

ny By mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stamps. 
CARD CO., 104 Fulton St., New York. 














~ ACTIVE AND EFFICIENT _ 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED 


For the popular illustrated Art Journal devoted * home 


decoration—The Decorator and Furnisher, Liberal 
terms and large profits. Addre ss P.O. Box 1543, N. ¥ 


SEN! 





™ YOUR NAME and address to W. S. 
REED Toy Co., Leominster, Mas 

receive free a beautiful iilustrat= 
ed circular 


of the finest CHRISTMAS PRESENTS Sous 


made. 
Every child and parent will wi want | them. 





Lor - prices ever known 
Bifies, & Beveolvers. 
OUR $i5 SHOT-SUN 
iat greatly reduced price, 
Send stamp for our New 
Tilus, Catalogue, 1883-84. 


__P. POWELL & SON, 190 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 











Cards, # cts. N ards, 30 cts. No. 3. 
Caras. 7 ine, No. 4, 150 Cards, $i. "Priced according to quall- | 
ty. Every box entirely different. Our 12 large cut shape | 
Cards, 7: Se. per set, including.” “Old Woman who Lived in 
a Shoe,” “Sea Shells,” “Dog House,” “Dude Frog,” ots. 


Post free. W. F. + PARK, Manuf’r, 57 Maiden Lane, N. 


VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and | 








| 








| low. Class or private joteone, ae pre- 











_ THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








NOV. 8, 1888, 








TO FARMERS. 


4 Boston pastor has many applications from young 
men and boys for places to work on farms. Farmers 
who may be in want of help can address 


EZ. 8. F., 165 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 


STAMP COLLECTORS! s 





6 Sardinia, Japan, 7c.; 10 i ~— 
10 War, 20. ; “sb Cap Pate: bs ‘dara fa,'0c.; 7 Naples, 25¢ 
10 Oceanica, 


-;10 African, l5e.; Excelsior ts 
a stamps onl 2e.; 5 Mexico, 8c.; 9 Russia, 8c. 
logue Free or with 15 stam 5, Be. Mention paper. 
W. F. BISHOP, 79 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SHORTHAND WRITING 
Gevoumhiy ¢ taught by mail, or peensiy. 
uations procured ALL PUPILS 
tent. aligra ~ Fy SOLD. 
ers furnished Without charge 
for we services. Send for free circulars. 
. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥ 


AG ENTS Wanted ward Book: iliustrated stand- 

works of character; ~ Books and Bibles | ¥ 
variety; low in price; y ling ; pooded every nares 
liberal terms. BRAD ing us GARR N & CO., 66 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, = 





when com 








GOOD, LIVE CANVASSING AGENT 
WANTED in your town for the famous DR. 
ScotT’s ELECTRIC BRUSHES, CORSETS AND BELTS, 
Quick sales, ay profit, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address 0. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 











.UR SCRAP BOOK PACK. Put up up . expressly 

for Card Collectors. Contains 50 Elegant, Large, 

Cc proche Advertising Cards. All the new lesigns com- 

fee in sets, embracing Gold. Silver and different 

right-colored tints, &c. Epetpaid for 10 3-cent Sampe. 
th Street, New York. 


CHAS. FARRELL, 152 W 











CHROMO CARDS, deattitulimeorts 
Scrap Book Ornaments, one beautiful Scrap 
Book, one dozen Cottage Chromos, all new de- 


2 








signs. Allof the above by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1.00. Wm. M. DoNaLDsON & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Lad A ent can secure perma- 
y gen my ey 
ie ww! sa’ selling @ ow 
Sonstenats Bens aa ress Queen 
City der Co.,Cincinnati,O 





CENT STAMP will se- 
TH i = E cure a new ILLUSTATED 
InstTRUCTIVE Book on Ox- 

| youn TREATMENT free by mail. Address 
DR. PEIRO, 83 Madison Street, Chicago. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES. 


Highest Class Work.—New Features. 
Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated 
b| Catalogue. Mention the Companion. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Hartford, Ct. 


“GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY” ts war- 
ranted to cleanse the blood from all umn’ from 
whatever causearising. For Scrofula, Sores of all 
Skin and Blood Sisanees, tm a are marvelous. 

‘rom 











zvels Thou: 
ress Wonupeg Dike 4 


CANARIES AND CAGE-BIRDS. 
By G.H. HOLDEN. 375 large pages, 64x11. 9 
full-page Colored Plates. 150 Illustrations, Foc 
CakE, B DISEASES and TREATMENT in full 
Press reviews: book every bird-owner needs.” 
“Best bird book ever ‘published. ” “It will occupy a first 
lace.” Price, $3, post-free. Small bird book, * ) 
cts. Free price-list all birds. G. H DEN: 
387 6th Avenue, near 24th Street, few York: 


joeeo in The Devil’s wake, 


.— BoUNt 
North 


River a 
Dakota. 





ACRES 2s 


Land MeOmice” at 
Grand Forks,Dt. 

Sectional Map and full I particulars 

FREE. Address H. 


Ass’t Gen’! Pass.Agt.., se pat Wine fF be E E 
and Manitoba R. R., St. Paal, Minn. 
’ 

FREESE’S CEMENTINE. 

The best Cement yet discovered for 
MENDING WITHOUT HEAT 
such articles as Glass, China, Earthen, 
Marble, Meerschaum, Ivory, an 

Amber, Wood, &c. 

A handsome CHROMO CA 
giving full ¢ deser eaten — > 

ill mailed FREE to any person, 
addressing 


N. L. FREESE, Salem, Mass. 


MICROSCOPES! 











COFIEL'D D CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROME 
THERMOMETERS, 






DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

. Send for list and deseri of oar ten Catalogues, 
QUEEN & CO.. Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 


TELEGRAPHY. 


‘ou wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
mS ructing and Foy my | Short Lines of Telegraph, 
&c., send your add wok ostal eard or letter, and get 

BUNNELL & Co. 3 Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge tw all who apply, by mail or oth- 
erwise. It is the plainest and best book of instruction in 
Telegraphy ever published, being complete in descrip- 
tion, explanation and fllustrations. 











ons «ities in Minnesota, go as to net the lender 
rience. The best of references. Write 
878 Ulustrations. Pri 


J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty St., New York. 
MONEY LOANED 
y & PER ANNUM! Snnuaity InN, 
‘or Circular. Mention Compan. Address 

COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn. 

for Villas, Farm Houses, Cot- 

5 4 


On Improved REAL 
ESTATE in St. Pav], Minneapolis, and other prosper- 
Y. Exchange. Conservative valuations. 
Ample securities. 14 years successful ex- 
with little 
How to Build sm. nen, 
Gontsine 
ef — 


tages, Outhouses of os 
— also for Hotbeds, Ceres Os, De. 


By cise! 2a want which 

im felt. er. Asit ie puiande, be to 
describe these books in an adv't or even in a 
circular, we send them, post- |. for exami- 
on f @1, to returned and 

money ae if not entirely satisfactory 
Buiprre Pian A 
kmaa StuBox 2702), New York. (Mention t 


m 
—N. 





TATION, 
paperS 





8, 


pampiiiet on nm Skin Diseases. 
SARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo. N.Y. 
sy 


int Your Own»: 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old. Avery thing easy, printed instruc- 
tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 










And Stereopticons, all . Views mene every 
subject for Public Exh’ “ee &c. A profitable iness 
‘or a man with small capital. Also M °y Lanterns for 
ome amusement. 116-page Illustrated Catalogue 7% 
McAllister, Manufg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys 
COLUMBIA TRIOYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
















a 


A 








ferred. Address Prof. . RICE. 









Send three-cent stamp for new Z, 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. GY AR 
THE POPE M’F’G ae O., GIy 
597 Washingtoa 8 
~-4-g ‘Mass. 
for both sexes at Oberlin Oe: 
cheap Chart. O. Thorough and 
All Reateny and Col- 
“ee studies. students. 
yy J.B. T. . Sec’ y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
sic. Under College management. 
puret « class instructors. Expenses dh I. 
OPTICIANS. 
PERFECTED 
SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES | * 
Profusely Illustrated and ex- 
haustive Catalogue of Superior 
Gold Spectacles, Eye-Glasses & 
Shaine. Opera Biaseen, Micro- 
scopes, Telesco M n- 
terns, Barometers, Thermome- 
ters, Drawing Instruments, “Ano 
Kato” (what is it), on 
mention of this paper. 





We will send free 5 complete pieces | 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
—full size, best paper—that would 
cost $2.00 at any music store, with 
our catalogue for _ on receipt 
of 10c. for postage, e 
WOODWARD & co. 
817 and 819 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FREE 








sh, ry 
liness, Durability and te A Gnewnaibes. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


| 





D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 


157 DEARBORN ST.cHiCAOO,ILL 


man 


and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
g T 






== GOLD MEDAL 







tt 


EiGUITARS 

Haynes’ Excelsior American Guitars. 

HAYNES’ EXCELSIOR BANJOS. 

Dobson’s Patent Silver Bell Banjos. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 

JOHN C, HAYNES & CO., 33 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


GOOD NEWS 
1o LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
ere for our celebrated Teas 

Coffees, and secure a beau- 
fiful Gold Bana or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Dewan Toilet a For pu a parculare address 

THE GRE AM A 


TE 0., 
P. O. Box 289, 31 He 33 Vesey St., New York. 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


| which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 


erica. 
THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
4( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
me 
7) “Million acres of railroad land for gale at $2.60 to 
per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 
20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 
For — and pamphlets address and ‘mention the 


COMPAN 
* CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 





THE 


(GREATAMERICAN 











‘A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


In a recent lecture Dr. Andrew Clark (Mr. Gladstone's 
doctor) said: “I do not forget that, through hereditary 
influences and unsuitable but inevitable environments, 
many persons are doomed to be constantly ailing with. 
out being really ill; that their normal state is one of 
suffering; that countless numbers are willing and eager 
to make any and every sacrifice necessary to fecovery,” 

In this connection we remeniber that sometime in 1879 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE called the attention of “home” 
readers to an almost unknown remedy for asthma, ca- 
tarrh, debility, dyspepsia, salt-rheum, rheumatism, and 
other forms of scrofula, and, as we have since lear hed, 
the demand then created has steadily increased all over 
the country. Probably no other specific ever gained 
such eminent indorsements. 

It is nota patent medicine and vannot be found at 
drug stores, but those who may be interested in lear ning 
more of this specific can address the sole proprietor, 
Mr. J. A. GATES, Kalamazoo, Mich., and in return re. 
ceive “The Pandect,” a valuable copyright work, free of 
all charge. 


Telegraph Instruments. 
$3.50. 









Complete Outfit,’ Remit $3.6 50. 


With Instruction Book. § Forwarded by Express. 


Instruments only, by mail, $3.00, (Postage 40c.) 
Instruments only, by express, $2.80. 
For Instruction Book only, remit 3c. in stamps. 


THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
17 Dey St., New York City. 
Mention the COMPANION. 


THINK OF IT NOW! 


Although much is said about the importance of a 
blood-purifying medicine, it may be possible that the 
subject has never seriously claimed your attention. 
Think of it now. 

Almost every person has some form of scrofulous 
poison latent in his veins. When this develops in 
Scrofalous Sores, Ulcers, or Eruptions, or in the 
form of Rheumatism, or Organic Diseases, the 
suffering that ensues is terrible. Hence the gratitude 
of those who discover, as thousands yearly do, thet 


J 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
will thoroughly eradicate this evil from the system. 

As well expect life-without air as health without pure 
blood, Cleanse the blood with AYER’s SARSAPABILLA. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 











THE BRADLEY 





Road Cart. 


Five Styles, Weighing from 90 to 160 Ibs. 


PRICES FROM 850 to $80. 
20-page Illus. Price-List free. Mention the Companion. 


BRADLEY & CO., S¥S4us&, ti 
CONSTIPATION. 


Send your name and address to P. O. Box 
991, New York City, for a Circular, sent free, 
giving full information about the cause and cure 
of the above complaint. 































g . AGENTS WANTED. 


THE KEYSTONE ooo 


OVER 300, 000 IN ACTUAL USE 
perfect satisfaction. 


SS 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST | T. WHOLESALE PRICES, 





= 








TEEL 
PENS. 


DOUBLE ELASTIC. 





Spencerian 








Complete Sample Card, 26 PENS, different styles, sent for trial, 
with price list, POST-PAID, on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 





p 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
7153 and 755 Beenbeed: New York, 





INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 
TE wy 


zasT 
marD 








for 
Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, New Haven, Ct. 

















